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Joreword 


Any reader of Westward Ho! will remember the vivid 
sea fight off the Spanish Main, which Charles Kingsley 
conjured out of his own imagination. Fact, one is told, 
can be stranger than fiction. And here is proof. The battle 
Kingsley described in a tale is matched in fact with the 
real adventure of the Rover, a Canadian privateer, in an- 
other time but in exactly the same place, a few miles off 
La Guaira on the Spanish Main. 

This book tells the story of the Rover and some other 
Nova Scotian ships that fought in the Caribbean Sea dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars. Eight of these privateers, sailing 
under a commission from the governor of their province, 
were sent out by a single town, the little seaport of Liver- 
pool where I now live. Some of their cannon are still to 
be seen, planted muzzle down on street corners as if to 
stop their deadly mouths for ever. Other relics of that old 
wild time are still to be found in Liverpool attics and cup- 
boards. As I write these words in my study I have near at 
hand a flintlock pistol, a boarding-pike made from a 
whalerman’s flensing-knife, a battered pilot-book once used 
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by a Nova Scotia privateersman in the Caribbees, the log- 
book of a Spanish brig he captured in those waters long 
ago, and one of the famous old “pieces of eight”. 

In this Nova Scotia town you may still see the old Sloop 
Tavern, where captains and shipowners used to gather long 
ago to discuss their West Indian ventures. On Fort Point 
a tall stone cairn, the Privateer Memorial, looks over the 
harbour bar; and a bronze plaque describes the exploits of 
some of them, including Godfrey of the Rover. The site 
of Godfrey’s house and store now belongs to an oil com- 
pany, and a modern school stands on the old parade ground 
of the town militia; but behind them Shipyard Point re- 
mains much as it was in Godfrey’s time, although the busy 
carpenters, caulkers and riggers have vanished. 

The white cottage of Simeon Perkins (the Pepys of 
Nova Scotia) still looks down his long lawn to the street, 
preserved by the government of Nova Scotia. His famous 
diary is kept safely in a bank vault not far away. The 
memories of the fighting privateersmen themselves, handed 
down from generation to generation, are still told by their 
descendants. Alexander Godfrey died a few years after his 
battle on the Spanish Main. Young Henry Godfrey, 
powder-monkey of the Rover, lived to become a sea cap- 
tain in his own right, and to have an adventure with Cuban 
pirates that left him with battered and mis-shapen hands 
for the rest of his life. Many others like him survived the 
wars, the fevers and the perils of the sea which were part 
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of the West Indies trade and passed the story of their 
adventures to their children and grandchildren. 

From log-books, from records of the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, from Simeon Perkins’ diary and other documents, 
and from the stories treasured and handed down in the 
families of these Nova Scotia sailors, I have gathered and 
set forth here the adventures of the Rover and some of her 
consorts. In describing the fight off Puerto Cabello I have 
garnished the bare facts with conversation and detail faith- 
fully typical of the men and the time, to give the modern 
boy a picture of sea warfare as it was conducted by these 
small Canadian ships in Nelson’s day. In all other respects 
this book is a plain account of Canadian seamen fighting 
for king and country in their own fashion in a time long 
gone. The privateers of Nova Scotia were the first war- 
ships to be built, owned, manned and commanded on the 
high seas entirely by Canadians. In them the Royal 
Canadian Navy had its humble beginning. 
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7. Canada and the Spanish Main 


THe Spanish Main—magic words! Say them aloud, for 
just the sound of them can call up such ghosts as Captain 
John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake or bold bad Henry 
Morgan. And those other magic words Isles of the Carib- 
bees (so very much better than West Indies!) that have 
in them the best tales of Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles 
Kingsley and Daniel Defoe. In these scenes the boy Jim 
Hawkins and Long John Silver played the story of Treasure 
Island; here Amyas Leigh and his brave Devon lads fought 
the Spaniards and frolicked on “the pleasant isle of Aves”; 
and here on the island of ‘Tobago, Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday lived their strange lonely life, not in the 
Pacific Ocean as so many people suppose. 

Few people know that Canada has an old connection 
with the Caribbees and the Spanish Main, a bit of her 
history almost lost in the long roll of the years. It is strange 
now to think that at one time “pieces of eight” (that 
favourite cry of Long John Silver’s parrot) were coins 
actually jingling in Canadian pockets. Yet in colonial days 
many boys and men in the province of Nova Scotia knew 
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more about the far blue waters of the Caribbean Sea than 
they knew about the head-waters of their own rivers in 
the woods at home, for their life belonged to the ocean 
and the sea trail led them far to the south. 

In those days of the old West Indian trade, and of the 
old wars when Britain fought the evil genius of Napoleon, 
some of these Nova Scotian seamen had adventures as wild 
as any novelist’s invention. And because they really hap- 
pened every Canadian should know something about them. 

Look at a map of the Atlantic. See how North and 
South America push their shoulders into the ocean, creat- 
ing a huge sea pool between them. The Gulf of Mexico 
makes part of that pool. The rest is called the Caribbean 
Sea. A chain of islands (the “Caribbees” of the old-time 
sailors) makes a rim for this basin from Florida to Trini- 
dad. Now look at the mainland, especially the coast from 
Mexico eastward to the mouth of the Orinoco River. This 
was the famous Spanish Main. Now see the meridians, 
the lines of longitude, which run down the map from the 
North Pole like cords from a hammock hook. One of 
them, the 65th meridian, passes over Nova Scotia like a 
rope over a rigging cleat, and drops down through the 
West Indies to the coast of Venezuela. This was the sea 
path of the Nova Scotians in their ventures to the Spanish 
Main. 

What had a small Canadian province to do with these 
far places? Very much indeed. In the good or bad old 
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days when George the Third was king, most of the settlers 
in Nova Scotia found their land too rocky and poor for 
farming, while the sea about them was alive with fat cod- 
fish; so they turned their hands from the hoe to the fish- 
hook. By salting and drying the fish they could keep enough 
for a winter’s food and ship the rest away to a market— 
and in those days people on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean ate a lot of salt cod because it was cheap and it 
could not spoil in the warmest weather. 

To feed hungry mouths at home many British, French 
and Portuguese vessels sailed across the Atlantic to fish on 
the Canadian “banks”, as they still do today. In the same 
way a fleet of New England craft supplied (and still sup- 
ply) the fish markets of the United States. But there were 
few people in Canada in colonial times and the Nova 
Scotia fishermen had to look elsewhere for customers. 
Also they needed a cheap supply of salt. They found both 
in the West Indies. Many people in the Caribbees and on 
the Spanish Main were devout Catholics who could not 
eat meat on holy days, and they were glad to buy the Nova 
Scotian fish. Also every West Indian planter in those days 
kept negro slaves to work his fields, and he found that 
dried codfish made a good cheap food for them. As for 
salt, the West Indians made a lot of it simply by letting 
sea-water into large and shallow basins in the rock by their 
shores, where the hot sun could evaporate it. Turk’s Island, 
which had many of these “‘salt pans”, was a favourite port 
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of call for Nova Scotian ships on the way home from the 
Caribbean, and even today some salt from ““Turk’s” is used 
in the Nova Scotia fishery. 

After a time the Nova Scotians found that they could 
sell pine timber and oak staves in those parts as well. 
Money was scarce in the north. Although Canadian mer- 
chants kept their ledger accounts in pounds, shillings and 
pence there was very little English money to be had. In 
colonial days Britain’s whole trade with Canada was less 
than her trade with a single island (Jamaica) in the West 
Indies. In Canada itself trade was done mostly by barter, 
a business of swapping boards for cloth, fish for flour, and 
so on. For that reason “hard money’—actual cash—had a 
great value. In the West Indies and on the Spanish Main 
the Nova Scotians found a lot of cash in circulation. It 
was a queer mixture of coins—doubloons, moidores, pis- 
tareens and johannes (which the sailors called “joes”)— 
but the most common was the Spanish dollar. From their 
rich silver mines in Mexico the Spaniards were able to 
make all the money they wanted, so they were able to do 
business in cash, and as a result their pesos or dollars were 
to be found in every merchant’s till in the West Indies, 
even on the British islands. 

In the course of West Indian trade in colonial times 
the Spanish dollar passed freely throughout the eastern 
United States and in the Maritime Provinces of Canada, 
where it was the chief coin for more than one hundred 
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years. At one time even the British soldiers of the Halifax 
garrison were paid in Spanish money brought north in 
kegs from the West Indies. ‘The Spanish pesos were silver 
pieces, each worth eight reals. Hence they were commonly 
called “pieces of eight”, and Canadian and American 
traders in the olden times spoke of a half-dollar as “four 
bits’ and a quarter-dollar as “two bits”. To this day 
Canadians and Americans call a quarter-dollar “two bits”, 
although few ever wonder why. 

In the year 1793 France started a war with Britain. With 
one short break it went on for more than twenty years. 
During much of that time Spain was on the side of France, 
and their warships attacked British trading vessels every- 
where, including the West Indies. Not many of these 
sea-raiders were regular men-o’-war. Most were fast 
merchant ships armed with cannon and given a sort of 
hunting licence by their governments. ‘These private ships 
of war were called privateers, and French and Spanish 
privateers in the West Indies often had crews of ruffans 
of every shade from white to black, who were little better 
than pirates. 

All of this had an evil effect on towns and villages far 
to the north in Nova Scotia. Their ships and crews van- 
ished on West Indian voyages and in many cases nobody 
ever knew what happened to them. Sometimes, months or 
years later, a gaunt man or boy found his way home. 
Usually he had a mark of chains on his wrists or ankles 
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and always he had a grim tale to tell. ‘The ship had been 
seized and taken to the French islands of Guadeloupe or 
Martinique (which the Nova Scotians called ‘“Martinico” ) 
or to some port in Cuba or Puerto Rico or the Spanish 
Main, where the men were thrown into a foul stone jail 
as prisoners of war. Those who tried to escape (and 
naturally a sailor would try) were chained in their cells. 
As the war dragged on many died of ill treatment or from 
a deadly fever which the seamen called Yellow Jack. Only 
a lucky and daring few got away and managed to work 
their way home to Nova Scotia. 

So, in the first few years of the struggle with France and 
Spain, the subjects of Britain in Nova Scotia saw their 
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trade in the Caribbees go to ruin. By the year 1798 they 
were angry and desperate, and it seemed to them that 
“privateering’” was a game that two could play. It was a 
rough game to be sure, but the Nova Scotians were no 
weaklings and they demanded revenge for their dead and 
a chance to take from the enemy some of the money they 
had lost. ‘The seaport of Liverpool on the south shore of 
Nova Scotia had been hurt most sorely, for its chief trade 
was with the West Indies. 

The small wooden town lay at the mouth of the Mersey 
River, which flowed to the sea through a forest of pine, 
oak, spruce and beech trees—excellent timber for the ex- 
port trade and for building the ships to carry it. Liverpool 
had been settled before the American Revolution by people 
from New England. Most of them were fishermen from 
Cape Cod and not a few came from Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, with the blood of the Pilgrim Fathers in their veins. 
They were led to Nova Scotia by Captain Sylvanus Cobb, 
a famous Indian-fighter who had been Wolfe’s chief scout 
at the siege of Louisburg, and today you can still see the 
foundation stones of his house at the foot of Wolfe Street, 
which he named after his old commander. 

They built their homes along the river bank, just where 
the Mersey entered the tide, and to defend them during 
the American Revolution they placed cannon on what is 
still called Fort Point, overlooking the channel through the 
harbour bar. At the mouth of the harbour lay Peleg Coffin’s 
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Island, named after a Nantucket whalerman who used it 
as a station for his boats. Ballast Cove, just outside Fort 
Point, was the place where the fishermen got rock ballast 
for their schooners before setting out for the Banks. The 
heart of the town lay about the militia parade ground at 
Shipyard Point, for here stood the church, the courthouse 
and the jail. 

The men of Liverpool were bold and able sailors and the 
merchants were noted for their enterprise. In the spring 
of 1798 one of these merchants built a ship which he 
named Charles Mary Wentworth as a compliment to Nova 
Scotia’s governor and his family. ‘The ship was small (she 
measured only 130 tons) but she had three masts, and each 
of the masts carried a set of square sails one above the 
other, standing tall into the sky. Obviously she was built 
for speed rather than for cargo. 

The merchant’s name was Simeon Perkins, and in the 
summer of ’98 he journeyed to Halifax with something on 
his mind. He went about it carefully, and while dining 
with the governor and sitting in the admiral’s box at the 
play he put the matter to them. The men of Liverpool, 
he said, wished to make war on the French and Spaniards— 
especially the Spaniards. Would the governor give them a 
letter of marque and reprisal? This was the official name 
for a privateer’s hunting licence. The governor agreed at 
once. Could the admiral lend or sell them cannon, mus- 
kets, pistols, cutlasses and ammunition? The admiral could 
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and would. In fact by this time the British government 
was eager to help any merchant who was willing to fit out 
a privateer against His Majesty's enemies, wherever they 
might be found. 

So Perkins got his letter of marque from Sir John Went- 
worth and his guns and other warlike stores from the naval 
dockyard at Halifax. The rules laid down in a British 
letter of marque were strict, and the owners of a Nova 
Scotia privateer had to put up a bond for a large sum of 
money in case their captain disobeyed. Every ship or cargo 
they took in their raids had to be sailed home to Nova 
Scotia and turned over to a Court of Vice-Admiralty, and 
there the privateersmen had to prove that their capture 
belonged to His Majesty’s enemies or to people trading 
with those enemies. It was not enough to show the ship’s 
papers, for in wartime many ships sailed under a false flag 
and carried false papers as well, just in case they were 
stopped by warships of one side or the other. The best 
proof came from one of the captured crew, a man who 
could tell the court who really owned the ship and cargo, 
and where she had come from and to what port she was 
bound. The prisoner’s statement was what lawyers call an 
affidavit, an awkward word on a seaman’s tongue, and the 
Bluenose sailors cut it down to “davy”. In their language 
the prisoner would “go davy” or “make his davy” that the 
captured property belonged to France or Spain or to 
someone trading with those countries. Whenever the Nova 
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Scotia privateersmen captured an enemy ship they asked 
amongst the prisoners for a man who could speak a little 
English, for naturally he made the best kind of “davy- 
man’. 

When the Judge of Vice-Admiralty had satisfied him- 
self that the capture was lawful, the ship and her cargo 
were sold at a public auction under the eye of a sheriff or 
some other official. When that was done the privateer 
owners had to pay the whole costs of the court case out of 
the prize money—this was always an expensive bill. Marine 
lawyers in Halifax grew rich on prize cases during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The rest of the money was then shared 
between the owners of the privateer and the officers and 
men of her crew. They got no other pay. Every man who 
went to sea in a Nova Scotia privateer had to risk months 
of his time (and very often his life) for the chance of a 
share. It was no game for the weak or the timid or for 
anyone who wanted to bet on a sure thing. 

On August fifteenth in the year 1798 the ship Charles 
Mary Wentworth left the harbour of Liverpool, N.S., and 
headed south for the Caribbees. She had sixteen cannon 
and a crew of seventy-one men and boys. Her captain was a 
typical south shore Nova Scotian, Joseph Freeman, a strict 
seaman who mustered his crew aft every Sunday morning 
and read aloud a selection from the Bible and certain rules 
of the British Navy, which were called the Articles of War. 
Indeed he conducted the ship in all ways like a regular 
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man-o’-war, even to training a party of marines, although 
their military jackets really belonged to the Queens County 
militia. The boys in the crew made themselves useful 
about the ship in various ways when she was cruising in 
search of the enemy. When she had found and was fight- 
ing an enemy ship their job was to fetch gunpowder and 
shot from the magazine to the busy gunners on the deck. 
In this work the boys’ faces and hands naturally became 
smutted with the black powder, and so in all British war- 
ships and privateers these nimble youngsters were called 
powder-monkeys. 

The Charles Mary Wentworth returned from her first 
cruise just in time for Christmas and there was much re- 
joicing in Liverpool. She had got back safely from the 
perilous Caribbees with two captured ships. One of these, 
a Spanish brigantine laden with cocoa and cotton, was 
worth nearly thirty thousand dollars, a great sum in those 
days. When the Charles Mary Wentworth sailed again 
in February, 1799, two more Liverpool privateers went 
with her, the schooners Fly and Victory. Again the ven- 
ture was successful. In June the Wentworth headed for the 
Caribbees again, this time accompanied by a former Span- 
ish prize armed and manned as a Nova Scotia privateer, 
the Duke of Kent. In November another captured ship 
entered the game, a schooner called Lord Spencer in honour 
of Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty, and commanded 
by young Captain Joseph Barss of Liverpool. In March, 
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1800, the little fishing sloop Frances Mary took on a few 
guns and sailed for the Spanish Main. None of the Liver- 
pool privateers were large ships. This one was like a toy. 

All had adventures. Sometimes their quarry surrendered 
at the end of a chase, sometimes only after a fight. One of 
the Wentworth’s first prizes, a Spanish ship of fourteen 
guns, battled for an hour before striking her flag. Now and 
then a Nova Scotia privateer met a French or Spanish 
privateer, and they fought each other. The privateers of 
both sides avoided regular men-o’-war when they could, 
for they had no chance against heavily armed ships. The 
Nova Scotians had to keep a wary eye for His Majesty’s 
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warships in any case. British naval captains did not love 
the provincial privateers, which competed with them for 
French and Spanish prize money; and they had a bad habit 
of stopping the privateers, sending a press-gang aboard, 
and robbing them of able seamen to fill out their own 
Crews. 

Apart from these hazards the privateersmen had wild 
adventures in the sudden howling hurricane winds of the 
West Indies, where safe harbours were few and far be- 
tween, and where the charts were speckled with dangerous 
reefs. ‘Then there was the deadly malaria—Yellow Jack—a 
disease carried by mosquitoes, against which there was no 
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defence. Whole crews fell ill, and many died, like Alex- 
ander Godfrey. In Nova Scotia cemeteries and on the 
walls of village churches you can see memorials to seamen 
who perished in this way, far from home, during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet in spite of all 
risks and hardships some of the privateersmen lived to a 
good old age. ‘Thomas Freeman was one, and his life is 
a story in itself. 

Like many boys of Liverpool, Tom Freeman and his 
older brother Joseph went to sea when very young and 
qualified as shipmasters before they were twenty. At 
twenty-three, a successful captain, Tom Freeman married 
a Liverpool belle, Sally Hopkins, and took his bride to a 
charming white clapboard cottage that he had bought with 
his savings. (‘The cottage still stands in Liverpool near Fort 
Point, as charming as ever after all the years.) The front 
windows looked across the fort lane. A small hillock hid 
the sea just beyond, but from her kitchen windows Sally 
Freeman could admire the sunset on the calmer waters of 
the harbour. Her garden ran down to the harbour’s edge, 
and a lane at the side made a cart-track to her husband’s 
wharf, where he could moor a ship almost at his back door. 

It was an ideal place for settling down as a merchant, 
say, in the West Indies trade. But these were times of war 
and uncertainty, and a man like Tom Freeman could not 
settle long. Within a month of the wedding he was off 
for the Caribbees as a prize-master aboard the Charles 
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Mary Wentworth, commanded by his brother Joe. It was 
June, 1799. Within a few weeks, near the island of Haiti 
(the Liverpool seamen still called it by its older name, 
Hispaniola) the Wentworth captured a Spanish schooner 
laden with cocoa and indigo, and Tom Freeman was 
ordered to take her home to Nova Scotia. Joseph gave him 
a crew of five, including Zenas Millard, twenty years old, 
to act as mate. With these the young skipper set off in 
good heart, although his few hands could not defend the 
ship against a serious attack and he had two thousand 
perilous miles to go. 

His course for home lay through the famous Windward 
Passage, but first he had to get a supply of water and fire- 
wood for the long voyage home. He had a choice of two 
evils. Cuba, on the west side of the Passage, was a Spanish 
colony, with a swarm of cut-throats lying in wait at every 
creek for unwary British ships. Haiti on the east side was 
a kind of no-man’s-land where the negroes and mulattos, 
former slaves of the French, had seized power after the 
French Revolution. Tom Freeman chose the Haitian side 
and sailed into the Bight of Leogane, the long gulf leading 
up to the capital, Port au Prince. This part of the island 
had been occupied by British troops since the Revolution, 
and Freeman thought it safe enough. He was not aware 
that the last British soldiers had been driven from it by 
Haitian armies, or that the Haitians themselves were now 
busy fighting each other, the blacks against the mulattos. 
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The blacks, led by the famous negro Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, held the northern wing of Haiti. The mulattos and 
their ferocious “General” Rigaud held the southern wing, 
including the coast along the Bight of Leogane, where ‘Tom 
Freeman anchored his prize. 

During the night several boats filled with Rigaud’s wild 
men, well armed, stole out from the shore. In a few 
moments they overpowered the deck watch and seized the 
ship. They were so delighted with their capture that they 
spared the lives of Freeman and his men. Nevertheless 
they hustled them off as prisoners through the hot hills to 
Aux Cayes, Rigaud’s “capital’’ on the south-west coast. 
The Nova Scotians were flung into a stinking prison where 
they remained without hope for seven weeks, starved and 
ill-treated by their brutish jailors. 

Aux Cayes was a centre for Rigaud’s trade with daring 
American smugglers, who were running arms and ammuni- 
tion to him through the British sea blockade. One of the 
Yankee skippers, learning that some “Englishmen” were 
confined in the jail, paid the place a visit. ‘Tom Freeman 
shook his hand. At once he knew that the American was 
a Freemason like himself. He then made the Freemason’s 
sign of distress, a demand for aid that the other could not 
ignore. ‘he shrewd American waited until he was ready 
to sail, and then arranged an escape, not only for Tom but 
for his five men. All of them got away to the ship, and the 
skipper at once hove up anchor and made sail for the open 
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sea. On the face of things the Nova Scotians’ troubles 
were over, but in fact they had only begun. 

The last thing Tom Freeman wished to see at this time 
was a warship flying the British flag. Unfortunately, the 
Jamaica squadron was on patrol off the west tip of Haiti 
and it happened. One of His Majesty’s frigates stopped the 
American outside Aux Cayes, accused him of contraband 
trade with Haiti, placed a prize crew on board, and sent 
the ship off to Kingston. First, however, the British naval 
captain discovered that the smuggler had passengers, ex- 
perienced seamen all, and that they were Nova Scotians 
and subjects of King George. He promptly pressed them 
into his own crew. It was useless to protest, there at sea. 
The cat-o’-nine-tails awaited any “recruit”” who talked too 
much about his rights, and its claws could tear the very 
flesh from his back. 

The prospect of spending the war (which might go on 
for years) in the lower deck of a warship was a glum out- 
look to men used to the free life of the Canadian provinces. 
For common seamen in the British Navy at this time the 
conditions were a fearful mockery of “Rule Britannia”, 
which said that Britons never would be slaves. No slave 
lived a worse life. ‘The food was meagre and bad. The pay 
was only seven or eight pennies a day. Even when enemy 
ships were captured most of the prize money went to cap- 
tains and admirals. Men were given hideous floggings for 
the slightest offence. They got little or no shore leave, lest 
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they desert, and in harbour it was common to see nettings 
rigged outside the port-holes so that men could not escape 
by swimming. Observing these conditions very few men 
volunteered to serve in His Majesty’s Navy, and most of 
the “recruits” were taken by force, like ‘Tom Freeman and 
his companions. Only two years before T’om’s adventure 
the whole British home fleet had mutinied at Portsmouth 
and the Nore as a protest against these evils; but they 
went on. 

To young Zenas Millard, a highly strung fellow, the 
notion of all this was intolerable. The two ships were still 
lying close to the Haitian shore. Somehow he made his 
escape. The record does not say but he must have jumped 
overboard and swum the whole way, risking the sharks. On 
the island he was soon picked up by Rigaud’s men and 
returned to the jail; but unlike the man-o’-war’s lower deck 
there was hope in the jail at Aux Cayes—the hope of rescue 
by another American smuggler. And it came. Zenas sailed 
free of all bonds at last, and worked his way in the ship to 
her home port, Charleston, South Carolina. Yet he was 
doomed. In Charleston the smallpox was raging and he 
caught the disease. This frightful illness, coming on top 
of his other hardships, upset the balance of his mind. 
There still exists in Liverpool a letter that he wrote in his 
demented state, addressed to his father and mother, and 
carried north to Nova Scotia by Captain David Boyle. It 
is a pathetic scrawl, strangely spelled, a sad and ludicrous 
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thing that sets forth his ravings as he must have uttered 
them over and over again on the sick-bed in Carolina. 


May 25, 1800 

This 1s to inform you of my health and as I hope you 
are the same. I have seen great many hardships and suf- 
fered sorely, depend on it. I have been taken three times 
since I saw you last. Thanks be to God I have lived threw 
it all and am now in good health and have got the smallpox 
but it is most over with me. If it had not been for that I 
should come to see you with David Boyle, but I shall stop 
till next fall before I come home. As soon as I get well 
I shall go out mate of a ship to England about 6 months 
voyage. Then I shall come home to see you all if God 
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spares my life. I long to see you once more. Dont you 
forget to tell my little sister Unice that I am well because 
I bear a great love for her and for you all. It seems to me 
I have lost one of my near friends by my dreams but God 
forbid. Remember me to all who think me worth enquiring 
after. This man that I board with is as good as a father 
to me. He took me to his house when I was drawing my 
last breath as it ware. Ah my mother I often think of you 
for I vow many is the time the cold chills runs threw your 
blood when you think on me. But bear with patience, I 
shall see you soon. Ah if you no the hardships I suffered 
your hearts would melt for me when I was taken. After 
I left the ship I was a prisoner seven weeks and not anofe 
to eat to keep life and sole together. When I lyd down 
at night just to think . . . never to rise again in the morning. 
I was so week that I could not walk across the room. But 
one day came a friend along that relieved me from my 
unhappy state and I left my shipmates all well but Han- 
nah’s brother. 
I remain your loving son till death, Amen. 
Zenas Millard 


Meanwhile Captain Tom Freeman and his four sailors 
had been taken to Jamaica. ‘There, on his own protest to 
the authorities, ‘I’om was released from naval duty because 
he was a shipmaster—and because as a shipmaster in the 
West Indian trade he had powerful merchant acquain- 
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tances in Kingston. The man-o’-war refused to free his 
men, however. She carried them away on another cruise, 
and at last Freeman himself took passage to the north. 
Six months had gone by since he parted from the Charles 
Mary Wentworth and set out for Nova Scotia with the 
Spanish prize. The Wentworth had got home long before, 
and he and his men were given up for dead. Even Sally 
had lost all hope. And then one bleak day in January, 
1800, peering from a window whose panes were dim with 
frost, she saw a ghost come slowly through the snow along 
the lane. It was her Tom, haggard and ill, but real. 

Sally nursed him back to health and before long he was 
able to take the sea again. Then came that queer halt in 
Napoleon’s wars which was known as the Peace of Amiens. 
For two or three years the Nova Scotians were free to 
resume their old peaceful trade with the West Indies. 
Then, in 1803, the fighting began again, with more ferocity 
than ever. When this happened ‘Tom Freeman was on a 
trading voyage to the Caribbees. His first news of war 
came in the form of a shot across his bows, fired by a 
French privateer, which put a prize crew on board and 
headed his ship Good Fortune for Napoleon’s island of 
Martinique. But Tom’s ship lived up to her name. On 
the way to captivity a British warship recaptured the Good 
Fortune and sent her into Antigua, Nelson’s old base in 
the West Indies. There a mosquito knocked Tom down. 
He had a long bout with Yellow Jack, and as soon as he 
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could stand on his feet and cling to a stay he sailed the 
Good Fortune home. On the way north a passenger died, 
and the ship’s flag was at half-mast when at last she turned 
Fort Point and crossed the river bar. From her kitchen 
window Sally rejoiced to see the familiar ship, so long over- 
due. Then she noticed the flag. Again she had that old wild 
fear that Tom was dead; and again he appeared, weak and 
gaunt as before—and alive. 

They talked of these things many times in after years. 
The recurring attacks of fever, the hazards and hardships of 
his early life, turned Tom’s hair grey soon after he was 
thirty; but he went on with his job, taking the risks of the 
sea and the wars in the calm way of his time. For long he 
was lucky. Then, at the age of thirty-six, he was captured 
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again. It was the summer of 1812. ‘The United States had 
just joined Napoleon in the war against Britain, and Tom 
Freeman, all unknowing, was on his way homeward from 
a West Indian voyage. The ship was his own, so was the 
cargo, a big investment—all he had managed to save 
through these desperate years. 

He did not alter course when a big American frigate 
came over the horizon. It was the famous Constitution— 
“Old Ironsides”—which is still preserved in the United 
States as a memento of the War of 1812. A warning shot 
stopped him, and a smart boat’s crew of armed American 
sailors took possession of his ship and cargo. The boat 
returned to the Constitution with ‘Tom and his men, and 
they remained aboard as prisoners during the rest of the 
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frigate’s cruise. After several weeks a British frigate appear- 
ed, and the prisoners were confined below for the duration 
of the fight. The British ship was the old Guerriére, making 
her way to Halifax for a refit, but she closed up to give 
battle. It was a hopeless affair. ‘The British crew were out- 
numbered and outgunned, though they made a stout fight 
of it. Tom Freeman, cramped with the other prisoners in 
a compartment below Constitution’s water-line, listened to 
the thump and shudder of the guns and wondered long and 
anxiously. At last they ceased. The prisoners from Guerriere, 
many of them wounded, began to come aboard, and the 
Nova Scotians heard the grim tale of a battle lost. 

When the Constitution returned in triumph to Boston 
and put her prisoners ashore, ‘I’om Freeman was in familiar 
territory. Like most of the Liverpool folk his father had 
come to Nova Scotia from Massachusetts, and he had 
many relatives there. It did not take him long to escape 
and make his way home, but Sally did not have him with 
her long. He shipped as a prize-master in the Liverpool 
Packet, the first and eventually the most famous of the 
Nova Scotia privateers in the War of 1812. He was back 
in time for Christmas, bringing into port the captured 
American ship Columbia. This yielded him some prize 
money, although it was only a fraction of his loss to the 
Americans. ‘Tom Freeman determined to get it all back, 
sailing a privateer of his own. 

In January, 1813, he and a partner named Parker bought 
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a prize vessel at auction in Halifax. She was an American 
privateer, captured off the Nova Scotia coast, a small top- 
sail schooner, Salem-built, with only three cannon—a 
twelve-pounder and a pair of fours. Tom Freeman bought 
two more cannon and enough cutlasses, pikes and muskets 
to arm a crew of fifty men. He named his ship Retaliation 
and set out from Liverpool in the cold and windy March of 
1813. For him the whole war had boiled down to a personal 
quarrel between himself and the United States. In a few 
days he captured his first American prize, the Hunter, with 
a cargo of corn and oak staves. Within three weeks he had 
taken half a dozen more, and forced several others to run 
upon the rocks, for he worked close inshore, under the 
noses of the American coast guards. His prize money al- 
ready amounted to more than thirty thousand dollars, yet 
he still burned with the anger that had fired his heart when 
he saw his own vessel taken by the Constitution. However, 
his flesh was now unequal to the spirit it held. The old 
West Indian fevers had a way of recurring. He fell ill at 
sea, and on the return to Liverpool he gave over the com- 
mand to able young Benjamin Ellenwood. 

Under Ellenwood the Retaliation earned another fifty 
thousand dollars in prize money for her owners. By the 
war’s end Tom Freeman had not only recovered his loss 
from the Americans but he was moderately rich. He could 
stay ashore at last, living comfortably and passing the time 
as a petty merchant in the West Indies trade. ‘The hum- 
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drum years of peace went by. One summer evening in the 
year 1842 he left his house and walked slowly up the ridge 
called Mount Pleasant, which rises behind the town of 
Liverpool on the road to Western Head. In those days 
every family kept a cow for the supply of milk, and Tom 
Freeman was going to fetch his from the pasture on the 
slope. He did things like that, although he was well-to-do. 
He had never lost the simple outlook of his boyhood, run- 
ning barefoot in the summer dust. He was absent long, and 
at last the family went in search of him. They found him 
lying very still in the high pasture, where there was a broad 
view of the harbour and the ships, and a distant view of 
the sea. The brave old heart had stopped at last. He was 
sixty-SIXx. 

Another of the Liverpool privateersmen of 1812, Caleb 
Seeley, lived to see the confederation of the Canadian pro- 
vinces in 1867, and to dance a hornpipe on his lawn, the 
last of the fighting captains of the old wars. But here in 
this book we are concerned chiefly with the men who 
fought the French and Spaniards about the turn of the 
century, carrying the war to the Caribbees. 

Their favourite haunt was the Spanish Main, especially 
the part that is now the coast of Venezuela. Spanish ship- 
ping crept close to that coast during the war, usually at 
night, in the shadow of the tremendous mountains, anchor- 
ing during the daylight hours under the guns of a shore 
battery. When the Nova Scotian privateers discovered this 
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they sent their long-boats, filled with armed seamen, to 
prowl inshore where they could board the vessels stealing 
along in the dark. Now and then, when a shore battery 
“annoyed” them (as they put it), they pounded it with 
broadside after broadside or landed a party to storm the 
cannon and destroy them. 

In this way, all those years ago, an amateur Canadian 
Navy, very small but active and resolute, carried on a block- 
ade of the Spanish Main, more than two thousand miles 
from home. They used various ports in the West Indies but 
their chief base was the island of Saint Kitts, where the 
huge cone of a dead volcano called Mount Misery rose out 
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appeared into the clouds. In the 


of the plantations and dis 
shadow of this mighty peak the Nova Scotians got fresh 
supplies of food and ammunition or put ashore odd lots 
of baled goods and cocoa taken from small craft along the 
Spanish Main—these to be stored for shipment to the 
north. Here, too, in fair weather they careened their ships 
on the beach in order to plug shot-holes or leaks caused by 
“sea-worms” (the ‘T’eredo) in the planks below the water- 
line. At the same time they scraped off barnacles, and with 
flaming torches they burned away the shaggy mass of sea- 
weed that always gathered on the ships’ hulls during a long 
cruise. 

At times in their cruising along the Spanish Main they 
ran short of fresh water or of firewood for their cooking 
stoves. here were times too, when for the sake of their 


health the crews needed a holiday ashore. On these occa- 


sions they went usually to a pair of small islands off the 
Main which the Spaniards called Islas de Avés—the Isles of 
Birds. ‘The Nova Scotia seamen called them simply “Eves”. 
The log-book of the Charles Mary Wentworth describes 
one of these visits to “Eves” when her captain had a 
pleasant stroll ashore with Captain Dean of the Lord 
Nelson, and the officers of both ships joined in a dinner of 
which the most tasty item was sea-turtle soup. Here the 
Nova Scotians trod on ground well known to Elizabethan 
seamen long before them, and famous afterwards in 
Charles Kingsley’s fiction—the very scene he chose for his 
song of the Last Buccaneer: 

Oh, England is a pleasant place for them that’s rich 

and high, 
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But England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I; 
And such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again 
As the pleasant Isle of Avés, beside the Spanish Main. 

More often, however, the Nova Scotians got their wood 
and fresh water on the Spanish Main itself, by hoisting the 
American flag and posing as traders in one of the lonely 
bays. Their most familiar landmark on that coast was Cape 
Codera (which they called “Cudro’”), a huge rocky finger 
poking out into the sea. There was a small creek in its west 
side, a fine place to wait and watch for Spanish ships com- 
ing round the cape, and to this day the Venezuelans call 
it Ensenada de Corsarios—“Privateers’ Cove”. However, 
the land about Cape Codera had little wood and no fresh 
water. For these necessary things the Nova Scotians went 
farther along the coast to a wide sandy bay with a stream, 
a forest, and a few small cocoa plantations. It was a lonely 
place, far from any town. The Spaniards called it Bahia 
Chuspa. The Nova Scotians pronounced it Bay o’ Jasper or 
commonly Jasper Bay. 

Here were fine white beaches where young seamen could 
frolic and swim between the spells of work, happy just to 
have such an open space after the crowded quarters of the 
ship. ‘The work ashore was hard, chopping down trees, 
cutting the wood to stove-size and carrying it to the land- 
ing-place; rolling dozens of water casks up the salty beach 
to the fresh run of the stream, filling them, trundling them 
down the beach again; and finally rowing the firewood and 
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the heavy casks out to the ship in the anchorage and hoist- 
ing them aboard. Usually the trade wind drove a strong 
swell of the sea into Jasper Bay and made a white surf on 
the beach, so that getting the boats in to the shore and 
away again was a wet and lively business. Here, too, the 
privateersmen were able to buy fresh fruit and vegetables, 
for none of the people of Bahia Chuspa seemed to suspect 
that their visitors were a very different sort of Americanos 
from the traders who sometimes put in there for wood and 
water, although in those days the ships of all nations flew 
false colours from time to time. It was part of the deadly 
game of war. 

Such ventures, indeed all ventures close to this coast, 
were dangerous, and in one year the Liverpool privateers- 
men lost two of their ships on the Spanish Main. The little 
Frances Mary commanded by Captain Stephen Smith was 
attacked and captured by Spanish gunboats off La Guaira 
in July, 1800. A British warship, H.M.S. Sans Pareil, rescued 
her crew later, but unfortunately for them the British 
captain, Lord Hugh Seymour, was short of men. He 
ignored Captain Smith’s letter of marque and “pressed” 
the Nova Scotians into his own crew. Later on Captain 
Smith managed to make a protest at Jamaica, and the ad- 
miral commanding that station ordered Seymour to set free 
Smith and his lieutenant, Robert Foster—but no others. 
Smith and Foster reached Nova Scotia late in the summer. 
Most of their crew never saw home again. Like many other 
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Canadian seamen pressed into the British fleet they died in 
battle or from scurvy, typhus, Yellow Jack or some other 
of the ills that slew naval seamen by hundreds in those 
days. 

Another Liverpool privateer was lost by accident and her 
crew had a better fate. In March of the same year 1800 the 
Lord Spencer, cruising the Spanish Main near the port of 
Cumana, struck a reef in the dark. The ship was badly 
holed and her position hopeless, for the first storm would 
shatter her and drown the crew. To row ashore in the boats 
meant capture by the Spaniards and probably a slow death 
in the filthy prison at Cumana. It was an evil choice. Cap- 
tain Joseph Barss was only twenty-three, and he was won- 
dering what to do when he noticed a gleam of canvas on 
the edge of the sea. Here was a third danger, an attack by 
a Spanish man-o’-war as his own ship lay heeled over and 
helpless on the reef. Every man stared anxiously as the 
stranger's sails lifted above the sky-line. Suddenly they 
cheered. Of all the ships that might have come along at 
this awkward moment here was another Nova Scotia priva- 
teer, the Lord Nelson of Shelburne. Moreover, her captain 
Ephraim Dean was a man of their own town. 

Captain Dean picked up the castaways and carried them 
to Saint Kitts, where they found a home ship, the Duke of 
Kent, and joined her crew. They made a crowd in her, for 
although the Duke of Kent was one of the largest Nova 
Scotia privateers she measured only 190 tons. However, the 


Duke soon captured an armed Spanish schooner, and dar- 


ing young Joe Barss and his men of the wrecked Lord 
Spencer went aboard this prize and sailed her right back to 
the Spanish Main to hunt on their own account. Still they 
had no luck. Not a single enemy craft appeared. On the 
seventh of April they were lurking in Privateers’ Cove on 
the west side of Cape Codera when a ship’s cutter sailed 
into view. ‘There were eight armed men in the boat, and 
obviously they had been sent in by some prowling warship 
or privateer to see what might be lying in the cove. Finding 
the strange schooner with her Spanish rig they came in 
boldly and fired a shot from their small swivel-gun across 
her bows. Captain Barss ran up the British flag and there 
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were cheerful shouts. The cutter was in charge of John 
Goreham, second lieutenant of the Charles Mary Went- 
worth, which was lying off the cape, and Barss got into 
the boat and went off to dine and chat with Captain Tom 
Parker of that ship. 

All of this was typical of the year 1800, when few 
Spanish merchants would risk a ship at sea, and what sails 
could be seen on that part of the Spanish Main were 
usually those of British warships or Canadian privateers. 
Towards the end of April the Charles Mary Wentworth 
left this empty hunting-ground and tried the coast of 
Puerto Rico. That, too, was barren of enemy ships, and 
after some fruitless beating up and down Captain Parker 
steered for home. Meanwhile the Duke of Kent, working 
well out in the Caribbean, had picked up a valuable prize, 
a Spanish ship laden with wines, brandies and merchandise. 
Captain Barss and his adventurers rejoined her crew at 
their rendezvous, Saint Kitts, because their own little 
schooner was not fit to make the passage north. Together 
they came back to Liverpool on the seventh of June, salut- 
ing the harbour fort and warping the ships over the bar and 
up the river to the town. The Charles Mary Wentworth 
had got home before them, and they had just missed seeing 
a new privateer set forth. She had spread her sails towards 
the southern seas only three days before. Her name was 
Rover and she was to have the greatest adventure of them 
all. 


2. hig Alec and the “Rover” 


THERE had been Godfreys in the town of Liverpool ever 
since the first settlers came to Nova Scotia from New Eng- 
land in 1759. Like the others, the Godfrey family kept in 
touch with their relatives at Cape Cod, and after the Ame- 
rican Revolution some of these fled to Nova Scotia with 
the Loyalists. One of them, a seaman about twenty-five 
years of age, turned up in Liverpool in 1784. Alexander 
Godfrey was a big young man, tall and strong, very quiet 
in his manner but an active and resolute fellow ready to go 
anywhere and do anything. Like many a Loyalist driven to 
Canada he had to take any work that he could get, and for 
five years he laboured in the cod-fishery and on voyages to 
catch salmon with nets in the rivers of Labrador. As time 
went on his employers noticed that he had an alert head 
for business, and that his knack with figures made him a 
first-rate navigator. 

In 1789 one of the richest merchants in Liverpool, Hallet 
Collins, offered “Big Alec” a job as master of one of his 
trading ships, and for several years Godfrey stayed in Mr. 
Collins’ employ, making voyages to the Madeira Islands, 
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to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. During his spells 
at home he courted a pretty girl named Phoebe West. In 
1791 they married, and Big Alec took a house beside the 
militia parade in Liverpool, with Shipyard Point right be- 
hind his garden. ‘There, between voyages, he was able to 
keep a shrewd eye on the carpenters who built ships for Mr. 
Collins. 

In those days the captain of a merchant ship, especially 
a Nova Scotia ship. had to be Jack-of-all-trades and an 
expert at each. He had to know how to build a ship and 
how to rig it with masts, yards and sails. He had to know 
how to sail a ship to any part of the world and how to 
handle every sort of crew. When his ship reached a foreign 
port he had to make a good bargain in selling the cargo, 
and he had to hunt about for a return cargo and make a 
good bargain for that also. In these affairs he had to deal 
with foreign merchants, ship-chandlers and officials of 
many kinds, and this required him to have at least a good 
working knowledge of the French and Spanish languages. 

While Godfrey was active in such business for Mr. 
Collins the French war broke out and the Nova Scotians’ 
trade in the West Indies began to suffer. In 1796 Spain 
joined France in the war, and so the whole of the Spanish 
Main became hostile country as well as the French and 
Spanish West Indies. About this time Big Alec, having 
saved his wages carefully, gave up his job with Collins and 
started business as a merchant in the town. He and his 
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wife had a child, a little girl named Ruth, of whom they 
were very fond. Alexander enjoyed home life but now and 
then, with a cargo of some importance to himself and other 
merchants in the port, he took command of a ship and 
sailed away on a voyage. 

One cold night in the winter of 17098 a frightful thing 
happened in the house by the Parade. Young Ruth Godfrey 
—‘“Ruthie” to everyone in the town—curled up before a 
roaring fire and fell asleep. Suddenly a hot coal snapped 
from the fire and set her dress ablaze. She died in great 
pain a few hours later. It was a cruel blow to Captain Alec 
and his wife. As the big sailor tramped away from the 
graveyard on the eleventh of December he passed some 
merchants talking in excited voices. They had just heard of 
Admiral Nelson’s victory at the Nile. 

Big Alec could find no joy in the news. He came back to 
a house of tears. Even in his business affairs there was no 
comfort, for by this time the war was driving most of the 
Nova Scotia traders to ruin. That was why, in this very 
year, Simeon Perkins and others had armed the Charles 
Mary Wentworth and turned to the risky business of pri- 
vateering. It seemed the only thing left to do while the 
war lasted. Five days after the funeral of his child Alec 
Godfrey saw the Wentworth come into port with rich 
prizes from the Caribbees, and later in his store he heard 
tales of her seamen about the fierce new trade that was 
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open to them in the southern seas. He shrugged his big 
shoulders and went on about his own affairs. 

During the next year he saw the Liverpool privateers 
increase and prosper. One of the shareholders in the 
Charles Mary Wentworth was a ship captain who (like 
Big Alec) had been able to gather some money in peaceful 
trade before the war and had set up business as a merchant. 
He had an odd name, Snow Parker. In the winter of 1798 
Snow Parker began to build a ship for privateering. By 
April, 1799, the shipyard hands were painting the hull with 
what was called “hot stuff’, a mixture of tallow, tar and 
sulphur, daubed over the planks below the water line to 
keep off the wood-eating “‘sea-worms” of the Caribbees. 

The ship was small, less than one hundred tons, but any 
seaman could see that she was going to be very fast and 
“handy”. She was rigged as a brig; that is to say she had two 
tall masts, each fitted with square sails stretched on long 
yards, one above another, from the big “course” just above 
the deck to the small “royal” at the top of the mast. And 
her name was Rover, a good one for the game she was to 
play. What she needed next was a bold and capable 
skipper. Such men were not hard to find in Liverpool or 
anywhere else on the Nova Scotia coast, but Snow Parker 
had one man in mind, the tall seaman brooding in the 
store at Shipyard Point. When Parker offered him the 
post, Big Alec agreed to go. 

He put into his new job all the energy that had been 
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bottled up so long in the failing store and the unhappy 
house by the Parade, hurrying the carpenters, the riggers 
and blacksmiths to get the Rover finished and launched. 
In the middle of May he took passage to Halifax in a 
coaster and called on the governor and the admiral with 
letters from Mr. Parker. Fight days later he was back with 
a letter of marque in his pocket, signed by Sir John Went- 
worth. Under the coaster’s hatches were fourteen cannon, 
purchased at £26 each from the naval stores at Halifax, 
together with muskets, pistols, pikes and cutlasses for a 
crew of fifty men; many barrels of salt beef and pork and 


of the big hard biscuits which in those days were called 
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“ship bread”; and many kegs of gunpowder, each bearing 
the broad-arrow mark of the British government. 

The cannon were four-pounders; that is, they fired a 
round iron shot of that weight, about the size of a baseball. 
Bigger guns would have been much more useful in a fight, 
but the Rover was too small to carry a great weight on her 
deck and still be seaworthy. Seven of these cannon were 
placed at each side of the ship’s “waist”, her main deck, 
firing through “ports” in the bulwark. ‘The ports were stout 
timber flaps on hinges, so that they could be lowered out 
of the way when guns were ready to fire. Spaced along each 
bulwark too were a number of “row-ports’; these were holes 
for heavy oars (“sweeps”) twenty to thirty feet long, which 
could be used to move the ship in a harbour when there 
was no wind. 

Captain Godfrey had much to do. He had to watch the 
riggers “bending” (fastening) the new sails on the yards, 
for he was going to the hurricane seas where a well-bent 
sail might save the life of every man aboard. He had to 
watch them swinging the guns aboard and lashing each 
securely in its place. He had to see the stores of food, the 
casks of drinking water, the ammunition and a certain 
amount of stone ballast loaded and stowed so that the trim 
of the ship (the way she sat in the water) would be exactly 
right for good sailing. And he had to get a crew. i 

By this time there was a regular routine for enlisting the 
crew of a privateer, and Captain Godfrey began by posting 


notices on the tavern doors. All such advertisements were 
much alike and his read something like this: 


THE ROVER 
What should sailors do on shore when honour and riches 
point to the Ocean! All jolly spirited lads who wish to serve 
His Majesty and their own fortune may do so on board the 
ROVER, private ship of war, mounting fourteen four- 
pounder cannon, well found and provisioned for a cruise to 
the Caribbees, and now lying at Mr. Snow Parker’s wharf. 
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All volunteers may enter for the cruise by applying to 
Captain Alexander Godfrey at his rendezvous in the Sloop 
Tavern between the hours of nine each morning and three 
o'clock each afternoon. 

GOD SAVE THE KING 


Between those hours Big Alec sat in the tavern with his 
clerk and his muster roll, looking over the volunteers who 
came along and choosing those he wanted. The lucky 
cruises of the other privateers had attracted to the town a 
flock of adventurers from every part of Nova Scotia and 
(it seemed) the whole of the British world. The little 
seaport had never seen such a gathering of bold and reck- 
less fellows as those who now strolled along the waterfront 
looking at the ships. 

War at sea in those days was a fierce business with a lot 
of hand-to-hand fighting, and the seven years of war with 
France had produced many tough seamen of this kind. 
Liverpool men were tough themselves (they had to be, in 
the sea trade in the eighteenth century) but many of them 
were direct descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers and in their 
life ashore they talked and moved quietly, for they were 
tuled by pious wives and elders. 

The strangers in town, swaggering from tavern to tavern, 
brandishing cudgels, some of them openly wearing pistols 
or knives in their belts, gave the simple town of Liverpool 
a new note, something fierce and wild. Men like these 
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would not submit themselves easily to the strict rule of a 
skipper like Alexander Godfrey. The first few recruits to 
come forward were all seamen of Liverpool itself. The town 
was small, many men had been lost in the West Indies, 
many had enlisted in the other privateers. Big Alec needed 
fifty men at least, and he had to take what he could get. 

To stir up interest each morning and afternoon the en- 
listed men marched up and down the straggling main street 
of the town, all with cutlasses swinging at their belts and 
wearing ribbons in their hats. At the head of the small 
column strode the boatswain waving a British flag on a 
pike, with a drummer and a fifer playing some rollicking 
tune of the time. None of them wore a uniform. Not even 
the sailors of the Royal Navy were issued uniforms in those 
days. Every seaman provided his own clothes. However, the 
old hands chose a rig that was comfortable and “ship- 
shape”, the young hands naturally imitated them, and on 
the whole they dressed very much alike. 

A sailor usually wore a pair of white or brown trousers 
cut very short in the leg, a checkered shirt, and a short blue 
jacket of stout stuff called fear-nought cloth. A pair of 
woollen stockings, brightly coloured, often striped, covered 
his calves and ankles. Leather was scarce and costly in Nova 
Scotia, and seamen saved their shoes for shore-going and 
other special occasions. In their cold northern seas they 
wore rough sea-boots soaked in fish oil to make them 
waterproof. On their southern voyages they ran barefoot 
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about the decks and nigging. So, too, in the North Atlantic 
winds they wore red flannel or woollen stocking-caps, while 
in the tropics they covered their heads against the burning 
sun with wide-brimmed West Indian straw hats. ‘Their hair 
grew long, and to be shipshape they plaited it in a tight 
pigtail; and to keep this stiff oily rope from soiling their 
shirts they wore a bandana or what they called a Barcelona 
handkerchief, knotted loosely at their throats and dangling 
a long fold between their shoulder blades. Most of them 
shaved their faces; some wore beards; but nobody had a 
moustache. That was the sure mark of a Frenchman or a 
Spaniard. 
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Such were the men who marched along the muddy 

Liverpool street in the cold late spring of the year 1800. We 

do not know what tune the fifer played but there was a 

ditty very popular with sailors in those days, an apt one for 

a frugal Bluenose privateer, and probably they sang it with 
gusto as they marched along, especially the chorus: 


A stout heart and a thin pair o’ breeches, 
Goes thro’ the world, brave boys! 


At each round of the town streets a few more adventur- 
ers fell in behind, and the march ended always at the tavern 
where Captain Alec sat with ink and quill and the ship’s 
“articles”, which each recruit had to sign. Many of them 
had spent some time in the Royal Navy, for press-gangs 
roved the Nova Scotian streets throughout these wars, and 
at sea a naval commander thought nothing of stopping a 
merchant ship or a fishing boat and taking every man he 
fancied. It was a rough-and-ready (and very unfair) kind 
of conscription, and “pressed” sailors escaped from the 
warships whenever they could, otherwise they seldom saw 
home again. There were men with this sort of experience 
in every Nova Scotian town and village, and having learned 
the trade of war in a very good school they made first-rate 
privateersmen. 

Ebenezer (“Eben”) Harrington, a Liverpool man, had 
been a gunner in the Navy. Godfrey made him master- 
gunner of the Rover. Another of that family, Ludovic 
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(“Lud”) Harrington, had been sailing-master of the 
Charles Mary Wentworth and knew all the tricks and 
hazards of the privateering game. Godfrey chose him for 
his first lieutenant. Amongst the lads he chose for powder- 
monkeys was his own nephew, Henry Godfrey, thirteen 
years old, a lively boy eager to see the Caribbees and the 
fabulous Spanish Main. 

The fourth of June in this, the last year of the eighteenth 
century, was the birthday of King George the Third. ‘The 
town militia loyally hoisted their colours over the little 
battery on Fort Point; and the Charles Mary Wentworth, 
lying in the river, fired a salute of twenty-one guns. Captain 
Godfrey prudently saved his own powder for His Majesty’s 
enemies. He had taken the Rover over the river bar and 
anchored off the battery, dropping his fore-topsail as a signal 
that he was ready to leave. The last recruits with their 
bundles came off in the ship’s boats, and Lieutenant 
Harrington with a party of big-shouldered men visited the 
taverns and rounded up the stragglers. Snow Parker and 
some of the other shareholders in the Rover came on board 
to dine and have a last chat with Captain Godfrey. To- 
wards evening they shook his hand, wished him luck and 
a fair wind, and returned to the shore. 

Big Alec wasted no time. As the sun went down his 
seamen tramped and sang about the capstan, heaving up 
the anchor. Other hands swarmed aloft and let fall the sails 
from the yards, while still others hauled the sheets tight on 
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the deck below. As the Rover put on her new canvas— 
courses, topsails, topgallant sails and royals, and the long 
jibs at her bow and the great “‘spanker” aft—she began to 
move slowly and then swiftly down the bay. She fired one 
gun as a signal of departure, and the echoes rumbled along 
the harbour hills like voices booming farewell. By dark the 
familiar outline of Western Head had sunk into the sea 
behind. ‘The little brig was on her way. 

A privateer needed a big crew, not only for fighting but 
to take home the ships she captured. Several of them, 
known as “prize-masters”, had to be good navigators. 
Godfrey had fifty-five men and boys, an uncomfortable 
crowd in the Rover’s small hull, crammed in as they were 
with all the stores and the casks of water that must last 
them until they reached a friendly island in the Caribbees. 
They left home at the start of the Nova Scotian summer; in 
two days they were in the Gulf Stream with its choppy 
fringes, its drifting seaweed and its roof of steamy white 
clouds; and every mile southward carried them towards the 
tropics at the burning noon of the year. 

Like all Nova Scotia skippers Big Alec was master of his 
ship in every sense of the word. There were no idle hands 
in the Rover. He kept his men and boys busy tightening 
up the new rigging as it “worked” with the rolling and 
pitching of the ship; trimming the yards to get the best 
angle for the sails in the shifting winds; scrubbing the last 
trace of the town mud from the decks and polishing the 
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planks every day until they gleamed like bone. When the 
cooks tossed an empty beef barrel overboard Godfrey let 
the ship run for the distance of a cannon shot, then swung, 
and ordered Eben Harrington to cast loose one of the four- 
pounders and let his gunners take turns at shooting until 
the cask was pierced and sunk. And every day the seamen 
spent hours practising with muskets, pikes and cutlasses. 

Under the watchful eye of the master-gunner the powder- 
monkeys learned the rules of the magazine, where the 
least carelessness might set off an explosion and kill every- 
one aboard. It was a dark wooden cave in the after hold of 
the ship. The only light came from a whale-oil lantern 
hung outside the bulkhead and shining through a stout 
glass pane, for of course no flame of any sort could be taken 
into the magazine itself. For that matter nothing made of 
iron or steel could be taken in there, lest by some accident 
it should strike a spark. The metal scoops used in measur- 
ing powder were all of copper. The boys went in and out 
barefoot and with empty pockets. 

Some of the kegs in the magazine held coarse powder for 
the cannon, others had a finer stuff for the muskets and 
pistols and for “priming” the cannon. One cask was kept 
full of musket cartridges. ‘These were made by hand, a lead 
ball and a charge of powder rolled in paper and sealed with 
wax at both ends. To load his musket a man put the cart- 
ridge to his mouth, bit off the paper at the lower end, 
poured the powder down the barrel and then took his 
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ramrod and pushed the paper and bullet down on top of it. 
There were casks of cannon charges measured and made up 
also. These were flannel bags, like fat sausages, stuffed with 
gunpowder. The boys had to learn how to measure and 
pack these cannon and musket cartridges and to do it 
quickly and exactly. It was a grim little room, down there 
in the stuffy hold, and the boys were always glad to get 
back on deck in the fresh wind and sunlight. 

The southward course took the ship past Bermuda, a 
pleasant place far out in the ocean but with dangerous 
reefs all about it, and passing ship-captains gave it a wide 
berth. ‘he winds were fair and the brig ran on swiftly day 
after day. Usually the first land the Nova Scotians sighted 
on these Caribbean voyages was the Spanish island of 
Puerto Rico. Just to the east of it lay Saint Thomas, one 
of the Virgin Islands. In Captain Godfrey’s time this 
island belonged to Denmark, a neutral country, and Nova 
Scotia ships often put in there for fresh water and food 
before going on to their own base at Saint Kitts. 

The Spaniards of Puerto Rico had a busy sea trade, and 
the Mona Passage (the sea gap between Puerto Rico and 
the larger island of San Domingo) was a favourite route for 
other Spanish ships sailing between Europe and the Spanish 
Main. With these two facts in mind the Nova Scotia pri- 
vateers usually cruised around the coast of Puerto Rico 
and waited for a time in the Mona Passage with sharp-eyed 
seamen posted aloft. In sailing from Saint Thomas along 
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the south side of Puerto Rico they always passed a rocky 
island six miles off the shore which looked like a huge coffin 
floating on the sea. Sailors called it The Dead Chest or 
The Dead Man’s Chest. Long afterwards Robert Louis 
Stevenson made it famous in the pages of Treasure Island. 
To the privateers from Nova Scotia it was just a good sea 
mark off the Puerto Rican coast, and from it they steered 
a course due west until they saw Cape Rojo at the entrance 
to the Mona Passage. 

These waters were a hunting-ground for British warships 
and for privateers from Bermuda, the Bahamas and other 
British islands, all looking for French and Spanish prizes. 
The competition was keen, sometimes too keen, and His 
Majesty’s warships had a lordly way of stopping the priva- 
teers and taking away their best seamen. On one occasion 
the Charles Mary Wentworth lost nine men in this way; 
on another she lost twenty and had to sail for home, her 
whole voyage ruined. The letter of marque given to every 
Nova Scotia privateer by Governor Wentworth was suppos- 
ed to protect her crew against this kind of thing, but naval 
captains on the Jamaica station had no respect for a colonial 
governor so far away in the north. 

Thus the Mona Passage was a place to avoid whenever 
the Jamaica naval squadron was cruising there, and perhaps 
this was the reason why Captain Godfrey kept to the open 
sea on his first voyage instead of running down to Puerto 
Rico. It seems more likely that some friendly merchantman 
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had told him of good hunting farther east on the sea route 
from the Caribbees to Europe. At all events the Rover kept 
far out until she reached the track of French and Spanish 
vessels homeward bound from the West Indies. On June 
fourteenth, in latitude 23 North and longitude 54 West 
(you can pick off this position on your map of the North 
Atlantic very easily) she sighted a convoy of five ships 
under the escort of a large armed schooner flying the 
French flag. One of them was a full-rigged ship; that is, she 
had three masts with square sails on all her yards. The 
others were brigs like the Rover, two-masted and square- 
rigged. 

Big Alec climbed to the mast-head with his spyglass. He 
counted sixteen guns on the French schooner and she 
swarmed with men. One of the brigs also had sixteen guns. 
Another had six. The sum of these made long odds to the 
Rover’s fourteen cannon but when Godfrey told his crew 
they were all eager to attack. As the Rover came towards 
them the schooner hoisted a flag signal and all six vessels 
drew together as if grouping for a fight. The five under 
escort were flying French colours now, although their build 
and rig were American. ‘This was odd but Godfrey guessed 
the truth. The French dictator Napoleon was greedy for 
supplies of all kinds, and during the past two years his 
privateers had been seizing American ships on the high 
seas and taking them into French ports, although officially 
there was peace between France and the United States. 
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The lawless French schooner with her sixteen guns and 155 
men had captured these Americans one after another, and 
with prize crews aboard she was now herding them away 
across the sea to Bordeaux. 

As the Rover came down the wind the French capitaine- 
de-corsair did some quick thinking. The strange privateer 
clearly meant business—fighting business. Even if they 
beat her off some of the ships were sure to be damaged and 
many of the Frenchmen might be killed or wounded. In 
that case they would be an easy capture for the next British 
warship or privateer to come along. The Frenchman had 
a long way to go with his precious haul, and there was 
nothing to gain and a lot to lose by stopping to fight it out 
with the bold little brig. He therefore made another signal, 
and all six ships crammed on full sail and scattered away 
in various directions before the Rover could get within 
gunshot. It was an old trick and a sure way to cut the loss, 
for the Rover could chase only one ship at a time. ‘The rest 
would vanish over the horizon. At some distant chart posi- 
tion (already chosen in case of an attack like this) they 
would come together again and make for France. 

Godfrey saw the game at once and set off in chase of the 
biggest of the Frenchman’s prizes, the full-rigged ship. She 
was not built for speed. (She had what sailors called “stump 
t’gallants’”’--very short upper masts.) The Rover gained on 
her steadily and soon the Nova Scotians recognized other 
features about her, the long double-ended boats on her 
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deck, the special davits for lowering and picking them up 
quickly, and the greasy black smoke-stains on the sails. She 
was an American whaler, the Rebecca of New Bedford, 
homeward bound with 1,100 huge casks of valuable oil 
from the South Atlantic when the French privateers Cap- 
tured her. 

The Rover caught up with her at last and fired a gun. 
The response was prompt. Down came the French flag. 
Back swung the whaler’s main topsail to stop her way. Ina 
few more minutes a boat’s crew of Canadians climbed over 
her side armed with pistols and cutlasses, and the men of 
the French prize crew surrendered at once. The Americans 
were astonished and pleased to find that their ship had 
been rescued by men from their own part of the world. The 
Nova Scotian officer explained to their Quaker skipper that 
the Rover’s letter of marque obliged him to take all cap- 
tures to Nova Scotia. The Rebecca’s owners or their 
lawyers could then appear before the Court of Vice-Admi- 
ralty and obtain her release by paying the legal salvage fee. 
There was no objection to that. New Bedford was only a 
short run from Nova Scotia and the American skipper was 
thankful not to be heading for France, where his ship and 
her precious oil would have gone down the drain of Napo- 
leon’s wars without a sou in payment. 

Meanwhile the Rover stretched her sails away after 
another of the Frenchman’s prizes, and came up with it 
just before dark. Again the handful of Bordeaux ruffians 
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in charge of the ship gave up without a fight. This was the 
American brig Moses Myers, laden with wines from Ma- 
deira, and captured on her way home to Boston. There is 
no twilight in the tropics. After sunset the darkness came 
down suddenly, making all further chase hopeless, and 
Captain Godfrey turned northward to escort his odd prizes 
home to Nova Scotia. 

On the way he picked up another prize, odder still. ‘This 
was the American sloop General Green, bound from New 
York to Curacao in the Dutch West Indies. Holland was 
now part of the French empire, and therefore the General 
Green’s cargo was “contraband of war”. Godfrey put a prize 
crew aboard and headed her for Nova Scotia with the rest. 
On the fourth of July, just a month after leaving home, 
Big Alec sailed into Liverpool Bay with his three prizes 
and anchored them below the fort. The French prisoners 
were sent off under guard in a coasting sloop to Halifax. 
The American captains came ashore to write to their owners 
and arrange for lawyers to represent them in the Court of 
Vice-Admiralty. Such cases moved slowly in those days. 
The lawyers wrangled over these for many months—the 
Rover’s people did not get final payment of their salvage 
money on the Moses Myers until October 1803! But the 
privateersmen were merry. 

Those who liked strong drink found plenty of it in the 
taverns. The water-front became a bedlam. Mr. Perkins 
wrote in his diary. “The Privateersmen were very Noisey 
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at night about the wharves. Some fiting or Rangling.” The 
next day, however, he was able to note that they were 
“very Peaceable today & evening.” For it was Sunday. In 
Nova Scotia towns of that time the Sabbath was strictly 
kept, and strangers were wise to keep it so. 


3. Che Spanish Crap 


Bic Alec was eager to get away on another cruise. So were 
the captains of the Charles Mary Wentworth and the 
Duke of Kent, who had now finished refitting after their 
voyages to the Caribbees in the spring. But the Rover's 
happy-go-lucky fellows were in no hurry. They would get 
no pay until the slow business of the Vice-Admiralty Court 
had turned the General Green’s cargo into prize money and 
granted salvage claims for the others; but in the meantime 
any seaman of the Rover could get credit in the Liverpool 
shops and taverns merely on the strength of his share. Some 
merchants would even give a sailor credit against his next 
cruise, for everyone now believed that riches awaited the 
privateers in the southern seas. (In one old Liverpool store | 
ledger you can still see entries like this: “To one Silver 
Watch, to be paid out of next Privatering Voyage.”) 
That summer was one of the hottest ever known in Nova 
Scotia. In Liverpool most of the wells went dry, the gardens 
withered, the very grass in the shore pastures turned brown 
and died. The forest caught fire on the low hills behind 
the town; day and night the smoke poured up to the sky, 
66 
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and, whenever a stir of air came off the hills it whirled 
burning leaves over the houses and the ships at the wharves. 

But if the town’s wells were dry the taverns were not, 
and all this heat gave the sailors a wonderful thirst. Like 
all men who drink foolishly the privateersmen were loud 
with foolish argument. When Big Alec tried to round 
them up and take the brig to sea again a glib “sea lawyer” 
appeared amongst them, declaring that they had carried 
out their contract in the ship’s articles and that the captain 
had no more power over them. Godfrey pointed out that 
they had signed for a cruise to the Caribbees and back, 
and yet the ship had not touched at any of those islands. 
The agent argued that they had made a round trip voyage 
nevertheless, and brought prizes home. They had done 
their part and they would not sail again until the owners 
paid the prize money. 

At last Godfrey gave them up in disgust. He opened 
another “rendezvous” at the tavern and sent his officers 
through the town and the nearby fishing villages to look 
for recruits. He determined now to have men who would 
obey him in or out of port, and this time he chose a crew 
of fishermen, lean fellows used to a hard life on the Banks 
or the stony shores of Labrador. To these a skipper’s word 
was law ashore and afloat, for their living depended on 
him, war or no war. 

The Duke of Kent had been in port for many weeks 
and her crew had run out of credit at tavern and store. On 
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July 14 Captain Thomas Parker was able to gather some 
of them and get his ship over the river bar, anchoring 
below the fort and sending his officers ashore to collect 
the rest. It took them two days but then she sailed. Cap- 
tain Nathan Tupper of the Charles Mary Wentworth 
could not get his full crew for another week, but the Rover 
and her fishermen and boys got away on July 17. This 
time Big Alec had two more cannon, four-pounders like 
the rest. These he mounted on the stern. His crew was 
sixty strong, including himself and the two Harrington 
men, his best officers; and again young Henry Godfrey was 
one of the powder-monkeys. 

Again the long hot days of the voyage south were filled 
with work and drill. The business of a privateer was a 
chancy one, and in the flurry of a fight or in a storm it 
was vital for every man and boy to do the right thing 
quickly when the moment came. Godfrey steered for the 
pencilled cross on his chart which marked that lucky meet- 
ing with the French convoy, but this time not a sail 
appeared. After many empty days he went on to the 
Virgin Islands for fresh water and provisions, cruised 
slowly along the coast of Puerto Rico and kept a careful 
watch in the Mona Passage. All for nothing. ‘There were 
rumours that the war was over, and French and Spanish 
merchants in the West Indies were holding their ships in 
port, hoping for official news of peace. ‘These rumours 
were far ahead of the truth. The merchants would have 
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to wait another year before Napoleon could patch up a 
shaky truce with Britain, the so-called Peace of Amiens, 
which did not last very long; but as a result of these tales 
the Canadian privateers had very poor hunting in the 
Caribbean Sea through the summer and autumn of the 
year 1800. 

The Lord Nelson came back to her home port of Shel- 
burne early in September reporting no luck at all. On Sep- 
tember 30 the Charles Mary Wentworth turned up at 
Liverpool with nothing in her hold but salt for the fishery, 
purchased at St. Kitts. On October 4 the Duke of 
Kent came back with a tale of very hard luck indeed. She 
had not seen a single enemy ship but she had been stopped 
by H.M.S. Nereid, boarded by a press-gang, and robbed of 
twenty seamen. Meanwhile Captain Stephen Smith had 
got home with his bad news of the Frances Mary captured 
on the Spanish Main. None of these privateers had news 
of the Rover. ‘The families of her crew began to worry. 
So did her owners. And they had good reason. 

Towards the end of August, after weeks of beating up 
and down amongst the hot green islands, of staring into 
the blinding sea glare for enemy ships that apparently did 
not exist any more, Captain Alec had decided to try the 
Spanish Main. He followed the familiar route of the 
privateers to Barbadoes and thence by way of the “Isle of 
Pearls” (Margarita) to the coast of what is now called 
Venezuela. He had a sea-look at the port of Cumana, 


where the wreck of the Lord Spencer still lay on the reef, 


and then steered westward along the Main, rounding Cape 
Codera and slipping in to “Jasper Bay” for water and wood. 
Beyond this place a range of high mountains ran along 
the Spanish Main, and at the foot of them lay two busy 
ports, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello. In the first week of 
September the Rover was cruising between these towns. 
Both were Spanish military and naval stations and a lone 
British privateer in those parts ran a great risk, as the 
Frances Mary had found out in July. Godfrey knew noth- 
ing of her fate but he would have taken the risk in any 
case. If the big Spanish merchant ships would not put 
to sea he had to seek smaller fry, the coasters stealing up 
and down the Main by night. 
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There was deep water all along this part of the coast 
and a ship could run close to the cliffs. The port of La 
Guaira itself lay in the afternoon shadow of the huge 


mountain of Caracas. Nearby was a point called Cabo 
Blanco. Cruising slowly off this “White Cape” the Rover’s 
look-outs at the mast-head could see the town and batteries 
of La Guaira, and watch the ships lying there. 

These fishermen of Nova Scotia were poor men, few of 
whom could read or write anything more than their names, 
for there were no schools in the villages of their time. 
They knew that English seamen had been on this coast 
long before them, but they had no knowledge of history. 
Not one man, staring from the mast-head at the hot glaring 
town, could even guess that more than two centuries be- 
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fore his time a band of daring Englishmen had landed 
yonder, captured La Guaira, climbed seven thousand feet 
up the great mountain range, and sacked the town of 
Caracas in its high valley beyond. However, all such 
chances were as dead as old Queen Elizabeth. In the year 
1800 La Guaira was too strongly fortified for any more 
adventures of that kind. It was adventure enough just to 
be cruising here alone, within reach of the Spanish squad- 
ron in the port. 

Each night Lieutenant “Lud” Harrington and ten armed 
seamen went off in the ship’s cutter, sailing and rowing in 
the black loom of the highest cliffs in the world. Most 
of the Spanish craft they captured in the darkness were 
small sloops laden with cocoa. Harrington put their crews 
ashore, removed the cocoa to the Rover and then sank 
them. | 

One night he captured something bigger, the Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carmen, a schooner bound for Puerto Cabello 
from the salt pans of Tortuga. (Our Lady of Carmen was 
a favourite saint with Spanish mariners, and the Canadian 
privateers captured several ships of that name during the 
war.) The schooner was not a valuable prize but her cargo 
of salt would be useful in the fishery at home and the 
vessel itself would fetch a sum at auction in Liverpool 
or Halifax, and so she was kept. Harrington and his ten 
adventurers in the schooner waited off Cabo Blanco, while 
the Rover herself took a run along the coast towards Puerto 
Cabello, a hundred miles or so to the west. 
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The Spanish authorities were not blind to all this. From 
the steep height of the land they had watched every day 
the movements of the bold little brig, and from the tales 
of their coasting seamen they knew her habit of running 
in close to the cliffs to drop a boat in the evening and 
again to pick it up in the morning. The Spanish governor 
at La Guaira was boasting the capture of one of these 
corsarios and the governor of Puerto Cabello was eager to 
do the same. No ordinary warship could catch the swift 
Canadian privateer but he had at hand a light squadron 
fitted for such work, a large schooner and three galleys 
or gunboats. 

His flagship, the schooner Santa Rita, was armed with 
ten 6-pounder cannon and two 12-pounder carronades. 
Each of the galleys carried a single 6-pounder mounted in 
the bow. All of these were more than a match for the 
Rover's 4-pounders, and the Spanish squadron had a still 
greater advantage in men. The Santa Rita alone had a 
crew of one hundred seamen and twenty-five marines. 
Each of the galleys carried twenty or thirty soldados de 
marina (marines) in addition to a large crew of negro 
slaves, who pulled the long oars. These craft had a gun 
platform at the bow and a short raised deck for the mar- 
ines at the stern, otherwise they were open. They had a 
sharp timber beak or snout at the bow for ramming an- 
other vessel, and to increase the speed of the oars they 
could hoist two big lateen sails. Such craft, common in 
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the colonial service along the Spanish Main, were called 
guarda-costas—coast-guards, 

On the ninth of September the Spanish squadron was 
ready for action. The Rover could be seen cruising slowly 
towards the port from the direction of Cabo Blanco, and 
the governor prepared his trap. The bait was a trading 
schooner, which slipped out of Puerto Cabello in the night 
and showed herself the next morning between the privateer 
and the shore. The Rover headed for the strange sail at 
once and the wily Spaniard turned towards the coast, 
drawing Godfrey after him. At last they were both close 
to the shore, with the Rover coming rapidly down the 
wind. ‘The Spanish crew, in what seemed a panic, ran their 
craft aground and scrambled away into the steep woods. 

The Rover backed her main topsail to stop further way, 
and lowered a boat to examine the wreck and see if her 
cargo was worth salvaging. The wind was fluky here under 
the mountains. Suddenly it fell calm. The privateer’s sails 
hung lifeless from the yards as her boat went in to the 
Shore. What the boat’s crew found was an old worthless 
vessel, empty except for some stone ballast in the hold. 
They set the hulk afire and returned to their ship in disgust. 

Captain Alec and his men in the Rover had been so in- 
tent on this affair that even the look-out in the fore- 
topmast failed to keep an eye seaward. Now suddenly 
there was a shout from aloft and all hands saw a schooner 
and three galleys coming from the direction of Puerto 
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Cabello, all steering a course that would put them between 
the Rover and the open sea. The lack of wind did not 
trouble the Spaniards, for the galleys with their powerful 
black oarsmen were towing the schooner at a good rate 
of speed. Godfrey saw now the trap into which he had 
fallen. 

He was less than a mile from the shore. Even if he 
managed to fight off the Spaniards his ship was bound to 
suffer damage to her masts and sails, and when the trade 
wind sprang up again it would drive her towards Puerto 
Cabello or into the deep gulf beyond, a pocket from which 
there would be no escape. 
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True, the brig carried a set of long “sweeps”, to be used 
in turning the ship in a calm anchorage or moving her in 
to a wharf. With three strong seamen at each of these 
big oars, Big Alec had trained his crew to swing the ship 
quickly in case of need. The sweeps could be used to move 
the ship ahead or astern also, but this was very slow com- 
pared with the speed of the Spanish galleys, even with 
the big schooner in tow. 

The Rover's canvas still drooped idly from the yards. To 
give free room and a clear view to the men and boys 
hurrying about her deck during the fight the lower sails 
would have to be furled, and Godfrey was about to give 
the order when he saw a ruffle of wind on the sea inshore, 
moving out towards him. It was one of the vagrant puffs 
that came down from the mountains at times when the sea 
wind had ceased blowing. It might last five minutes or it 
might last an hour, there was no knowing, but it offered 
him a chance to gain a bit of sea room. As the squall 
filled her sails the brig leaned over and began to move. 

In a few minutes the breeze reached the Spaniards. The 
Santa Rita hastily slipped the tow-lines and let her own 
sails fill. The galleys hoisted their own canvas and came 
on rapidly. Their lateen sails, raking sharply aft on long 
slim yards, gave the gunboats the look of great fish swim- 
ming on the surface, each showing two immense fins. And 
the long snout at their bows left no doubt about the fish. 
They were like sharks. 
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The breeze blew long enough to carry the Rover a mile 
or two seaward, for which Captain Alec was thankful, 
although the mountains loomed behind him as tall and 
massive as before. ‘Then the air fell calm again. The brig 
rolled in the long glittering Caribbean swells and flapped 
her empty canvas. Under the September sun the air had 
a steamy feel on the skin, for the rainy season of the 
Spanish Main still had a month to run, and now without 
the pleasant trade wind the air of the hot damp forest at 
the foot of the mountains seemed to creep over the sea. 
It was what the sailors called fever weather. 

The mountain breeze, which had now left the Rover, 
favoured the Spaniards for some time longer, bringing 
them down towards her. When at last they entered the 
region of dead air they were almost within gunshot. Once 
more the galleys took the Santa Rita in tow, coming on 
steadily with their long oars rising wet and shining in the 
strong sunlight, and dipping again, all in a perfect rhythm 
that showed the hard training of the slaves on the rowing- 
benches. They approached the Rover from the stern, so 
that she could defend herself only with the two cannon 
there. 

Big Alec clewed up his lower fore and main sails now. 
The seamen had stripped to their trousers, not only for 
freedom in action, but so that there would be no shreds of 
cloth to fester in their wounds if they were hit in the part 
of their bodies exposed above the bulwark. Each man had 
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untied the big handkerchief about his throat and knotted it 
over his head, to keep the sweat out of his eyes. Under 
the orders of Eben Harrington the gunners cast loose the 
cannon along the waist of the ship, loading some with 
ball and others with grape-shot. The powder-monkeys laid 
out more canisters of grape-shot and rows of cannon balls 
in special slots around the hatches, where the gunners 
could get them easily, and they placed “swab-buckets” 
along the deck, each half full of water. Over each bucket 
rim, like long white worms, hung lengths of “match” 
(slow-burning fuse for the gunners’ linstocks) giving off 
wisps of smoke and a reek of saltpetre and sulphur. 

Each seaman had a cutlass at his belt. The master-at- 
arms and his corporals had loaded and primed the muskets 
in the racks at the foot of the poop steps. The long sharp- 
pointed boarding-spikes were in their place, slung in rope 
loops under the boom of the “spanker” sail. And down 
below young Henry Godfrey was at his post, sitting on 
one of the powder kegs in the light of the lantern through 
the magazine pane. He wished he could be on deck to see 
the excitement, and wondered why his uncle had chosen 
him, of all the boys, to stay in this hot and gloomy hole. 

Big Alec stood on the poop with Eben Harrington and 
the crews of the cannon there, four men to a gun. Both 
guns poked their muzzles through ports in the stern bul- 
wark. There was barely room for the gunners to work 
them. The cabin hatch and skylight took up much of the 
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deck space, and there was the steering-wheel and binnacle, 
and over all the long low boom of the spanker sail poking 
out beyond the stern with its tackles and blocks. Several 
muskets and pistols lay loaded on the skylight, held in 
place by loops of spun yarn but sliding and clicking in the 
loops with the roll of the brig on the swell. 

“Time to take in the waist-cloths,” Eben Harrington 
said, nodding towards the painted canvas screens that ran 
along the port and starboard bulwarks of the brig. Their 
purpose was to hide the men and cannon on the deck so 
that the Rover might look, at a distance, like an ordinary 
merchantman. Godfrey did not answer. He was watching 
the Spaniards through his glass. 

“The cloths are no use now—those fellows know what 
we are,” the master-gunner urged. “They don’t know how 
few we are—yet,” Godfrey said grimly. In the absence of 
Lieutenant “Lud” Harrington and his ten seamen the 
Rover had fifty men and boys, and of these nearly a dozen 
were below, ill and helpless with fever, and the Godfrey 
boy was posted in the magazine. For the coming fight 
there would be just thirty-eight on deck, barely enough to 
work one broadside and the two stern guns. 

“We can’t fight proper with the cloths in the way,” in- 
sisted the master-gunner. 

“We can snatch ’em off when the time comes,” Big 
Alec said. Harrington shaded his eyes with a hand and 
peered at the Spaniards, guessing the distance of the gun- 
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boats as they towed the big schooner towards the Rover’s 
stern. 

“I think we could try a shot or two now.” He was eager 
to be doing something, for the Spaniards were all yelling, 
seeing the brig apparently helpless, and their voices carried 
noisily in the calm air. 

“We'll wait and see what metal they’ve got, first,” God- 
frey said. As he spoke the gunboats ceased towing the 
schooner and steered out of her way. The Santa Rita was 
using her helm now, and with the towing way still on her 
she swung slowly until her larboard guns faced the Rover’s 
stern. Five flashes ran along her side. Five spouts of white 
smoke followed. Five jets of water leaped from the sea 
some distance from the Rover. Then came the delayed 
clap of the guns. 

“Short!” snapped Big Alec. 

“They fired on the down-toll,” the master-gunner said. 
“They'll wait for the lift next time. It’s chancy, shootin’ 
in a sea like this. They sounded like six-pounders—iron 
ones.” 

A long wait. Then the five spurts of fire and the smoke 
again. There was a tearing and screaming in the air, and 
the men at the Rover’s stern crouched down quickly and 
instinctively, Big Alec with the rest. Five splashes leaped 
from the water beyond the brig. One struck the slope of 
a sea, skipped a short way, and sank. 

“That was a six,” Harrington said positively. “Well, if 


they’ve got no bigger we stand a chance.” 

“She carries half a dozen guns a side,” Godfrey observed, 
“yet they only fired five, both times.” 

“Then she carries two carronades, one each side, heavy 
ones probably,” said Harrington. “They'll save ’em till 
they close the range.” 

Now a puff sprang from the bow of each gunboat. All 
three shots went wide. 

“Sixes again,” the master-gunner said. “We're well in 
their range.” 

“They'll soon be in ours. What d’ye make of ’em, 
Eben?” 

The galleys were coming in to tow the schooner again. 
Eben Harrington sucked his cud of tobacco and spat in 
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the sea. “Guarda-costas,” he said with some contempt. 


“They work inshore, mostly, and pick their weather. They 
ain’t used to shootin’ in a seaway. This swell bothers ’em. 
Another thing—you noticed how long it took those Spanish 
gunners to reload? Our lads could fire two broadsides in 
that time and shoot better into the bargain. We ought to 
get our sweeps out and try a broadside now.” 

“Not yet.” 

“You let ’em work that schooner up much closer and 
she'll swing again and rake us proper, cap’n.” 

“If she tries that again we'll swing and give her the 
rough side of our own tongue, Eben. Meantime see how 
the Sefior takes care to come up astern of us. He'd like 
to know what guns we’ve got for a broadside but he won’t 
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offer us a broad mark to find out. He calc’lates we've got 
no sweeps, or we'd ha’ swung ship afore this. That’s what 
I want him to think.” 

“Look, cap’n,” said the master-gunner urgently, “there’s 
a mob o’ men on that schooner’s deck, and a squad 0’ 
soldados in each of those galleys, not countin’ the black 
men at the oars. You let em get much closer and they'll 
run in and board us.” 

“Ah!” Godfrey said. “That’s what I want.” 

“It’s pretty long odds—four men to one, maybe six.” 

“Better than a gun-fight at this range. They can afford 
to lose a spar. We can’t. Not on a lee shore two thousand 
miles from home. See there!” Big Alec stabbed a finger 
towards the west, where the far blue shoulder of the moun- 
tains seemed to shiver in the haze. “That’s where we'll 
drift if we lose a spar and the trade wind comes on again. 
You know what that means. Puerto Cabello and the carcel 
and the leg-irons, and the prison-rats and the night air out 
o’ fever-trees. Or if we drift past Puerto Cabello there’s 
a bight in the coast beyond where we'd be caught nicely. 
They call it Golfo Triste—Sorrowful Bay. I’d rather take 
my sorrow here on the open sea, quick and neat if it 
comes to the worst.” 

“But,” the master-gunner said hopefully, “s’pose the 
wind comes off the land again, like a while ago? It’d carry 
us out to sea, and those guarda-costas daresn’t follow us far 
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if there’s any wind at all. A wind might bring another 
privateer of ours or maybe a British warship on the prowl. 
They know that.” 

“That,” Godfrey said, “is why the Sefior wants to make 
a quick job of us where we are, Eben, close to the land, 
afore there’s any more wind. He can see himself now, 
strutting up the embarcardero with what’s left of us 
chained two-and-two as prisoners. The game’s in his hand, 
the way he sees it. All he’s got to do is jump aboard of 
us. Well, let him come.” 

“You're goin’ to let ’em board us?” Harrington cried 
incredulously. 

“I’m going to let ’em think they can. Now listen to me, 
Eben.” As Godfrey talked, the two leading gunboats fired 
again. One shot struck the sea and skipped harmlessly past 
the Rover from crest to crest, like a flying fish. ‘The other 
made a neat hole in the brig’s main topsail. The third galley 
did not fire, and Godfrey noticed for the first time that it 
was not keeping pace with the others. 

“Well, is all that plain?” he said at last. ‘The master- 
gunner nodded and spoke to the men crouching about the 
two stern guns. A pair of them took smoking lengths of 
“match” from the nearby bucket rim, clipped these in their 
linstocks, and squatted to look over the gun-sights. Eben 
said, “Aim for the bows o’ those two galleys towin’ the 
schooner. Watch for the ship’s pitch, mind. We want to 
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hit their gunners if we can—that’d be luck—but a nigh miss 
won't be bad. They shoot a bit wild. They'll shoot worse 
with a ball or two nipping past their ears.” 

Captain Godfrey walked down the short steps from the 
poop to the main deck, and the Rover's men and boys 
clustered about him. Big Alec had stripped off his shirt 
like the rest of them and wore a cutlass at his belt, a lean 
big-shouldered man standing well over six feet. Unlike the 
sailors he had no handkerchief about his head, and he had 
cut off his pigtail years ago when he first took a captain’s 
berth in one of Collins’ ships. He shaved carefully each 
morning before stepping out on deck and having a pair of 
seamen sluice him down with buckets of sea water. His 
dark locks were usually brushed back about his ears and at 
the back of his neck in the shore fashion of that time. He 
was no dandy but he dressed the part of a gentleman in 
shore affairs, though his speech was that of a seaman, and 
he looked a gentleman-seaman now, even though he wore 
nothing but a pair of short canvas trousers. He seemed 
a well-built man in the early thirties but he was forty- 
one years old. He could bellow an order clearly to the 
mast-head in a gale but he seldom raised his voice above 
talking level about the deck, and he spoke in that easy 
voice now. 

“Lads,” he said, “those Spaniards yonder think they’ve 
caught us in a sling. So they have, in a way, so you’ve got 
to move smart and shoot straight to get us out of it. You’ve 
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seen how they shoot. They'll make better practice when 
they close the range but so can we. So far they don’t know 
weve got sweeps. Without a bit o’ wind they reckon we 
can't swing ship and give ’em a broadside—that’s why 
they’re keeping us stern-on.” 

“What d’ye reckon they'll do, cap’n?” a seaman said. 

“We'll see. ‘The Sefior’s got a choice. He can stand off at 
easy gunshot and hammer us. If he tries that, we'll swing 
ship and bang it out with him. But I reckon he won’t 
choose to bang it out. Those galleys only carry a bow gun 
and they’re lightly built—they’re made for a boarding fight. 
The schooner’s another matter, of course. She’s a stout- 
built thing and carries what look to be six-pounders and 
probably a couple o’ heavy carronades. Still, a gun fight’d 
take time, and time’s precious stuff out here clear o’ land. 
This calm won’t last forever—the Sefior knows that. That’s 
why I reckon he’ll try to close in and board us while he’s 
got the chance. He’s got men enough to overrun us in two 
minutes, once aboard.” 

There was a sudden double clap as Harrington’s men 
fired their stern four-pounders. Then the heavy rumble of 
greased trucks on the planking as the gunners hauled the 
cannon back for swabbing and reloading. 

“Now, lads,” Godfrey said, “here’s what I want. Get 
those sweeps handy so you can run ’em out smart when the 
time comes. When I give the word you've got to claw this | 
brig round as you never clawed afore—not even that time 
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in Basse-Terre roads. I want to see her spin like a tub. And 
you gunners watch as we begin to bear—Eben Harrington 
will give the word to fire and mind ye wait for it! When 
you've fired—listen sharp now!—then out sweeps, swing her 
round on the other tack, and man the other broadside. 
After that—well, we'll see. Remember this, if they get 
aboard of us you'll have to fight like wildcats if ye hope to 
see Nova Scotia again. There’s no hope for any man taken 
prisoner—nothing but hard usage and a mean death at the 
last. Now get to your stations and keep low. If it comes to 
a gun-fight the Sefior will try to cripple us afore the wind 


comes on again—he’ll shoot high for our spars and sails. 
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But don’t count on that. Keep down, shoot cool, and 
reload fast—you’ve got to move like tallowed lightning. 
That’s all. Mind what I say and do your part, and you'll 
live to talk about all this some day, back home by a winter’s 
fire.” Suddenly the captain’s face broke into a smile. “You 
don’t get a frolic like this in the fishery, eh, lads? Who'd 
want to be jigging a cod-line on the Grand Bank this fine 
afternoon?” They shouted then, laughing, all of them, and 
they were laughing as their bare feet pattered away to their 
stations. 

The guns on the stern barked again as Godfrey entered 
the companion-way door and went below. He passed down 
dim steps and along a short alley to the magazine. The 
door was hooked open and the gleam of the battle lantern 
at the window fell upon young Henry, sitting on a powder 
keg, clad in nothing but a pair of worn nankeen breeches, 
with his hands in his pockets and wiggling his bare toes. 
Sweat stood out in big drops and ran down his tanned face 
and body. ‘The heat on deck was bad enough. ‘This room 
below was like his mother’s oven on baking day. 

“Harry,” the captain said. ‘The boy sprang up. 

Sires 

“There should be a man here with you but I can’t spare 
one now, and it’s just as well. I put you here because I 
wanted someone I could trust to do what I bid no matter 
what happened. So it’s your job alone to pass out powder 
and shot as the other lads run down for ’em. If you see the 
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cartridges getting low, pass the word by one of the boys and 
I'll send some hands to help you make up another lot.” 

Big Alec paused, and the boy flinched under a look that 
he had never seen in his uncle’s eyes before. The captain 
was not laughing now. His face was grim and somehow 
terrible. He was a stranger and a fierce one. 

“Harry, when you asked to come to sea with me I said 
you could, on one condition—that you obey my orders 
smarter than any other man or boy aboard.” 

“But I have, sir—I have!” 

“So you have. Well, here’s another. It may be the last 
you ever get from me so mind it careful. Harry, lad, this is 
no common fight we’ve got into. The ship’s becalmed, 
with four Spanish craft coming down on us hand-over- 
hand with oars. You know what it means if they take us. 
You've heard the tales. You heard the man that got away 
from the Spaniards last year. That was no old seaman’s 
yarn. It was true, every word. D’you want to die like his 
shipmates?” 

“No,” the boy said. 

“Nor do I. Nor do any of us. So we'll fight it out the 
best we can. You'll hear a lot o’ noise. You’ve never heard 
all the guns fired—we never had need of a broadside up 
till now. Well, that—there’ll be a lot of it as I say, and 
every time those guns go off it'll feel like a big hammer 
beating you over the head down here. You mustn’t mind. 
Just be smart with the powder and shot when lads come 


a-running for it and pay no heed to anything else—except 


one thing. If the Spaniards get aboard of us you'll hear a 
wild business over your head. People running about and 
yelling, muskets and pistols going off, thumps on the deck, 
a great rattle and clash like drunken men loose in a tinker’s 
shop—all that. Then you'll know things are bad. Still, it 
may be we can beat ’em off. In'that case you'll hear things 
get quict-like, and I’ll send a boy down to tell you how 
things are.” 

“What if you can’t beat ’em off?” the boy said. 

“That’s what ’'m coming to. In that case things’ll get 
quiet-like, too. But then you'll hear people at the com- 
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panion hatch yelling Spanish—yelling for the Inglés below 
to come up and surrender, or some such thing. Spanish 
anyhow. If you hear that—one voice yelling Spanish down 
the hatch—there’s one thing left to do, and you must do 
it. Quickly, mind. No hesitation. You promise me that?” 

“Yes,” the boy said. 

Big Alec pointed a brown finger at the magazine win- 
dow. “Then you must slip out there for the lantern. Bring 
it in here—to the nearest open keg. ‘Then smash the glass 
and drop it into the keg.” 

Young Henry stared. ‘This was a mad Uncle Alec. 
“Why,” he said amazed, “why, that’d set the powder afire 
and blow us all up!” 

“Ay. And a lot o’ Spaniards too.” 

“But Mister Harrington warned us .. .” 

“Never mind what Mister Harrington said. I’m captain 
of this ship, and when I want something done I want it 
done—no questions. You understand?” 

The boy’s eyes went to the pane, to the lantern, to an 
open keg where the gunpowder glistened like an evil black 
salt, and back to his uncle’s face. He nodded slowly, still 
amazed. Exactly what would happen when he tossed the 
broken lantern into the powder he did not like to think 
about. Something quick and frightful, that was certain. 
Big Alec held the boy’s eyes with that fierce determined 
gaze. 

“You'll do what I say?” 
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“Yes, sir.” . 

“And don’t mention this to anyone. It’s between you 
and me.” 

LES. Sit.” 

The captain turned away, paused, and looked back. 
“Remember, boy, one Spanish voice calling down the hatch 
and you'll know it’s all up with us. Then—” he made a 
sweeping gesture with his big hands. And he was gone. 


4. Che “Kover’ at Bay 


On bEcK the sunlight was blinding after the darkness of 
the hold. Through half-shut eyes Godfrey saw his men 
stooping at their posts along the waist. None of them had 
been hit so far. The sails overhead were not so fortunate. 
The Spaniards could fire only their single bow guns as they 
approached but they were making fair practice with them. 
Five holes now appeared in the main topsail, each showing 
a round blue spot of sky. One ball had grazed the topmast 
on the way. Undoubtedly the same shots had gone through 
the fore-topsail as well. Some rope-ends dangled. 

When Big Alec moved to the poop steps and raised his 
head and shoulders above the level of that deck a bullet 
whined past his head so close that the wind of it stirred his 
hair. It startled him, the bullet itself and the fact that the 
Spaniards had got within musket-shot so soon. One of the 
galleys had dropped back some distance. ‘The others were 
towing the schooner still, and their sharp rams poked 
within a hundred yards of the Rover’s stern. From their 
bows came a ragged spit and puff of musket fire. Eben 
Harrington’s men had been driven away from the Rover's 
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two stern cannon and they lay on the deck, four of them 
bobbing up with muskets to shoot over the bulwark while 
the others reloaded the ones they had just fired. By this 
means they had driven the Spaniards from their bow 
cannon also. 

Godfrey crawled along the deck to them, hearing the 
soft thud of bullets into the stern timbers, and now and 
then a sharp flick-flick as the higher shots went through 
the topsails, first the main and then the fore. A cannon 
shot had shattered the binnacle and the steering-wheel was 
nicked and splintered by musket balls. Eben Harrington 
turned his head and saw the captain. 

“Will you swing ship now, Alec, you madman?” 

“Hark!” Godfrey snapped. The firing had ceased. In the 
sudden hush he raised his head cautiously. Beyond the 
straining gunboats he saw the Spanish comandante, a man 
in a white uniform and a broad-brimmed hat of some 
finely woven tropical fibre, standing at the Santa Rita’s 
bow. The officer put a large tin speaking-trumpet to his 
mouth and his voice carried clearly in the hot silence. He 
did not seem to care that the people in the brig might hear 
what he said, although he should have guessed that some of 
these foreign corsarios had picked up a good deal of Spanish 
in peacetime trading at Havana or Madeira or even Puerto 
Cabello. Remembering long and tiresome chaffer over 
cargoes in all those places, Big Alec could bless the chaffer 
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now. He motioned to Harrington with a jerk of his head 
and they slid away to the main deck. 

“Now, Eben,” he said quickly. “The Sefior’s going to 
board us, so he says. The schooner’s got way enough on 
her and the two gunboats are about to cast off their tow- 
lines. ‘The schooner will steer for our starboard quarter. 
One galley’s to steer for the larboard waist. The second 
one’s to work round to our larboard bow. The third galley— 
the one that dropped back—she’s to keep an offing and 
watch in case there’s a wind and maybe another Inglés 
slipping along the coast to keep us company. They'll keep 
up a fire of muskets and pistols as they close with us, just 
to make sure we don’t try to use the cannon. So now’s our 
time—the chance I’ve been waiting for.” He turned and 
sang out to the men and boys in the waist. “In with those 
waist-cloths—sharp!”’ 

A leap and a quick scrabble of hands. The painted 
canvas vanished from the bulwarks. 

“Now, lads,” Godfrey snapped, “out with your sweeps 
to larboard—out with ’em! Lively! Lively does it! Now 
heave! Heave her round to starboard, fast as you can. 
Heave, I tell you! Put your backs into it! Pull—pull your 
shoulders off—this is no time for lagging. Come! Round 
with her! Make that sea boil. Make it boil if ye want to see 
home again. Ah! Now she moves—she moves! Swing, my 
beauty!” 

Twenty-four men, the strongest in that crew of hard- 
muscled Canadian fishermen, tore at the sea with the long 
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sweeps, three men at each. Slowly at first, gaining with the 
swing of the brig’s own weight as if every beam and plank 
had come alive to her danger, the little privateer turned 
herself to starboard. Back at his post on the Santa Rita’s 
quarter-deck, the Spanish commander could not see the 
oars sliding out on the Rover’s larboard side, indeed his 
whole view was blurred by the hanging musket smoke of 
his own marines. It was not until the privateer began to 
swing that the Spaniard’s boarding party, crowding at the 
bow with their pikes and cutlasses, uttered a shout. Even 
then it was a confusion of voices, more surprised than 
alarmed. When at last the comandante caught sight of the 
Rover's starboard side, growing longer by the moment, he 
screamed an order to his helmsman. But it was too late 
then. His own ship had lost most of the towing-way given 
by the galleys, and she answered her rudder sluggishly, 
while the Rover was coming round as smartly as a man 
turns on his heel. At each of the starboard cannon Eben 
Harrington’s gunners waited with matches burning slowly 
in their linstocks. 

Now Godfrey shouted in his topmast voice. “Way 
‘nough! In sweeps! Get those sweeps across the deck, and 
stand by! Now, Eben! All depends on you.” Already the 
master-gunner was at the aftermost cannon on the star- 
board side, the one whose grim black muzzle would bear 
first on the Santa Rita. Both ships were dancing ponderously 
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on the long seas from the east. Harrington waited, sweat- 
ing, for his moment. 

“Fire!” he said at last to the gunner. He moved forward 
along the deck at an odd little sidling trot, pausing at 
each gun, giving the word again, and passing to the next. 
At each word of “Fire!”’ a gunner put his linstock and its 
smoking match to the loose powder at the gun’s touch-hole; 
there was a light flare and then a stunning clap, the gun 
jumping back against the breech tackles; and then a spout 
of white smoke from the Rover’s side, spreading, rising and 
eddying lazily, shutting off the view. 

At the seventh thunderclap all was hidden. Godfrey’s 
voice came quickly. “Out sweeps to starboard—out with 
‘em and pull! Pull! Never mind those guns—we’ve got no 
time to reload now—and we've got the galleys to deal with. 
Heave, lads! Round with her on the other tack!” As the 
brig moved again he leaped up the poop steps for a look 
at the two galleys. Their sharp rams poked within fifteen 
yards, and he thought We’ve run it too fine—they’ve got us 
where they want us. His mouth was opening to shout the 
order, “All hands repel boarders!” But suddenly he heard 
the commanders of both galleys cry out to the black 
oarsmen. He did not catch the words but at once their 
long rows of oars began to back water. The white-clad 
Spanish marines on their small after-decks were all staring 
with alarmed faces, not at the Rover so much as the Santa 
Rita, as if something there appalled them. The flagship 
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was hidden from Godfrey’s sight by his own powder smoke. 
He could hear a wild outcry of voices there and that was 
all. But the galleys were now his chief concern; and in their 
sudden attempt to withdraw, just when they should have 
closed and boarded him, he saw his chance with the 
larboard guns, loaded and waiting. 

The Rover was coming round again swiftly with the 
furious working of her sweeps, and Eben Harrington had 
run over to the larboard side, passing from gun to gun with 
a word of warning and, as before, taking his station at the 
four-pounder that stood farthest aft. The small party of 
seamen on the poop had crawled away to the steps leading 
to the waist, seeing the approach of the galleys and the 
Spaniards about to come aboard. Big Alec did not blame 
them. It was a wonder that they had managed to stay 
alive all this time in the hot sleet of iron and lead that 
swept over the Rover’s stern. 

The two galleys were backing away in great haste now, 
absurdly, as if they could escape the reach of Eben Har- 
rington’s guns by a mere gap of yards. They made easy 
marks, with their crews exposed from bow to stern every 
time they dipped on a sea. The master-gunner, seeing the 
first galley come into his view, felt sorry for the negroes at 
the oars. But it was no time for pity. The Santa Rita was 
still the most dangerous enemy. These galleys must be 
knocked out of action in one blast. 

“Fire!” he called to the gunner beside him, and moved 
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on to the next. “Fire!” And to the next. “Fire!” At the 
third clap he paused and held up a hand to the men at the 
four guns beyond. “Hold hard, there, lads. We’ve got ano- 
ther to deal with yet.” The Rover was still swinging under 
the pull of the starboard sweeps. The first galley had va- 
nished behind a wall of smoke flung out by the three guns 
Harrington had fired. The second was coming into view 
in the gap of clear air between this cloud and the one that 
still hid the Santa Rita. She was backing away at a frantic 
rate from her old station near the Rover’s stern. As each 
of the Caribbean swells rolled under her she tipped for- 
ward and showed her whole length. In these moments 
Harrington could see every man aboard; the Spanish 
gunners working wildly to reload their lone six-pounder 
at the bow; the rows of black men, two to an oar, all 
glistening with sweat; the soldados de marina clutching 
their muskets and short swords on the small deck aft. 

Harrington waited at the fourth gun of his larboard 
battery until the galley lifted on a sea and then began to 
dip her bow again. “Fire,” he said. And so to the other 
three gunners as their cannon bore on the mark. By neat 
luck the Rover’s own roll came just at the right moment. 
Again the gun-smoke leaped yards from the muzzles and 
spread in that lazy way, joining the other clouds until they 
made one fog, hanging low in the breathless air and chang- 
ing in colour from the pure white of the muzzle blast to 
a dingy grey. Only the upper masts of the Santa Rita could 
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be seen, with their square topsails and topgallant sails 
dangling loosely from the yards. 

Under the whip of Eben Harrington’s tongue his gunners 
were reloading the larboard cannon. It was not a simple 
process, even for quick and well-trained men. There were 
so many things to do. Each of these heavy iron muzzle- 
loading cannon had to be freed of its breech tackles and 
tolled back from the gun-port. Each gun-barrel had to be 
sponged with a long-handled swab, dripping wet, to put 
out any sparks from the last shot—for the least spark in the 
hot barrel would set off the new powder charge as soon as 
it was thrust down the muzzle. ‘Then came a dry swab, in 
and out, mopping up the water. Next came the “cartridge”, 
a flannel sausage stuffed with gunpowder, which was 
rammed down the gun-barrel firmly to the breech. Then a 
thick felt wad. Then a four-pound iron ball or a slim 
canister of grape-shot. (Actually “grape-shot” were as big as 
small plums; at a short distance from the muzzle the “ca- 
nister’ opened and the shot flew on, spreading like bird- 
shot from a fowling-piece. ) 

Then another wad went down the barrel to hold the 
shot firmly against the powder bag. The gun was now 
loaded. It still had to be “primed”. To do this the gunner 
first jabbed a stiff wire down the touch-hole in the cannon’s 
breech, punching through the flannel of the cartridge to 
make sure that the powder was exposed. Finally he took 
the priming flask from his belt and poured a thin stream 
of fine powder down the touch-hole, filling it up until the 
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powder overflowed. The gun was now ready to fire again. 
All this took time, precious in battle. For that reason, in 
close combat, skilful men at small guns could often beat 
clumsy or slovenly gunners at bigger ones—they could fire 
more shots in a given time. Eben Harrington had boasted 
that his men could do just that against the Spaniards, and 
now they had a chance to prove it. 

The hanging wall of smoke began to stir and then to 
move aside. A breath of air was coming out of the east 
like a ghost of the dead trade wind. It was not enough to 
move the ships, but it wiped away the smoke and in a few 
moments all four of the Spanish craft could be seen. The 
pair of galleys that had attacked the Rover were crawling 
away to join the third, which lay out of gunshot to the 
west. Some of their oars were working, others trailed their 
blades uselessly in the water, getting in the way of the rest. 
Gone was the fine precision of their strokes. They were not 
like sharks now. They were like wounded insects dragging 
themselves away to safety on the few whole legs they had 
left. 

The Santa Rita also had been badly mauled. Godfrey’s 
quick manoeuvre and Harrington’s deadly guns had caught 
each of them in the worst possible position, exposed from 
bow to stern, and a blast of shot had smitten them at the 
range of a boy’s sling. Still, the fight had only begun. The 
Spanish comandante, angry and resolute, was working the 


formidable Santa Rita round by means of a pair of sweeps 


over the stern, while his seamen dragged the wounded be- 


low and tossed the dead men over the side. Some bodies 
could be seen floating, others appeared to sink at once, 
and there was an ominous thrashing in the water along 
the schooner’s side. The sharks were busy there. ‘The move- 
ments of the two ships brought them roughly parallel 
and perhaps one hundred and fifty yards apart, rising and 
sinking on the hot greasy swells, with their mast-heads 
scratching the sky in long slow arcs. 

Standing in the larboard waist Eben Harrington judged 
his moment, watching the ship’s roll. “Fire!” The seven 
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larboard guns crashed off together. At once the gun-crews 
fell upon them, heaving at tackles and hand-spikes, plying 
their swabs and rammers. The smoke curtain hung for a 
few moments and drifted away. The Spaniard was ready 
with his reply. Six jets spat from his deck. The shot came 
screaming high over the Royer’s bulwark and there were 
tearing sounds aloft. Again Harrington waited for the ship’s 
roll. Then “Fire!” Again the busy scurry of reloading. The 
Spaniards took longer to reply, and when their broadside 
came the shots were raggedly spaced. One heavy shot struck 
the keel of the Rover’s long-boat, lashed upside down on 
the main hatch. The rest went high as before. 

“They're still after our spars and rigging,” Harrington 
said. Big Alec glanced aloft. No serious damage yet, al- 
though the topsails and topgallants were showing a good 
many holes and slashes. The canvas could be replaced and 
his sailors could mend the cut rigging, but a broken top- 
mast could be fatal. This was not the coast of Nova Scotia 
where, at a pinch, you could make your way into almost 
any cove and find good topmasts growing on the slopes. 
The Rover’s larboard guns fired again, and amid the bustle 
of gunners he caught Harrington’s hairy arm. 

“Better shift our aim, Eben, and try for his top-gear. He 
can’t do much if we cripple him, wind or no wind. But let 
him knock down one of our topmasts and keep his own 


gear whole and he could play a pretty tune if the wind 
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comes—we'd be as helpless as a log and he could get 
athwart our bow or stern as he pleased.” 

Harrington made a stubborn mouth. “Let me pepper his 
deck a few more times, cap’n, and you'll see a difference. 
That broadside we gave him over the bows caught his 
boardin’ party bunched there like partridges in an orchard 
on a frosty mornin’. Must ha’ shook up the gunners fur- 
ther aft as well. Let me shake ’em a bit more and ye can 
count your top-gear safe, cap’n, barrin’ a lucky hit.” 

“It’s the lucky hit I’m thinking about,” Godfrey said. 
The Rover lurched on another sea. Harrington stooped and 
squinted over the bulwark as the larboard side rose again. 
“Fire!” ‘The guns bellowed and leaped back on the breech- 
ings. ‘he smoke cloud rose and thinned again. When the 
Spaniard replied there was another slapping and tearing at 
the Rover's topsail canvas, and this time something else, a 
hard crack overhead and then the sound of wood rending. 
Godfrey gave a quick look upward and saw the main-topsail 
yard broken a foot or two from the mast, the larboard end 
drooping, and the sail with it. A wild Spanish cheer came 
across the water. 

He swallowed his anger with an effort. It was no good to 
blame Eben for the Spaniard’s luck, but still . . . 

“Eben, you see? I don’t question your judgement, man. 
Knock me down one o’ the Spaniard’s topmasts—or cut 
his mainsail halliards, say—and ye can hammer his deck 
then as much as ye like. Or try it turn about—one broadside 
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low and the next high, with a few chain-shot to cut up his 
rigging. This is going to be a long fight, my friend. The 
Sefor’s got his blood up.” The master-gunner made another 
mouth, lifted his shoulders and let them fall, Spanish- 
fashion. “You're the master.” He trotted along the deck 
yelling to the gunners and looking to see if the boys had 
put chain-shot in the ammunition slots. This kind of shot 
was like a hollow cannon-ball cut in halves, and the two 
halves were joined by a length of iron chain coiled inside. 
When fired the chain-shot whirled through the air like the 
bolas flung by Indians on the South American plains. It 
could cut stout hemp rigging like spider threads. It could 
also cut a man in half. 

The battle went on, a storm in which thunder and the 
sharp scream of shot were spaced with silence, all under 
the fierce heat of the sun. At times the faint movement 
of air from the east died away, and then the smoke hung 
between the ships for what seemed an eternity, and there 
was no firing because the gunners could see no mark. In 
one of these silences Big Alec, pacing barefooted on the 
hot planks, noticed one of the boys sitting with his back 
against the poop bulkhead, watching the thin sift of sand 
in an 8-shaped glass. Time on shipboard went in half-hours, 
each marked by strokes of the ship’s bell, hung at the 
break of the poop; and in each watch one of the boys was 
told off to watch the sand-glass, turn it when the sand ran 
out at the end of a half-hour, and to ring the strokes on 
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the bell. ‘This lad’s watch was really over, but nobody had 
relieved him in the excitement of the fight and he was still 
there, faithfully turning the sand-glass and ringing the bell, 
which nobody heard. 

This little sample of duty led Godfrey to the companion 
hatch. He went below and found young Henry alert in 
the magazine. The boy’s face and hands were smudged 
with black powder and sweat, a comical mess. 

“How are your cartridges?” Big Alec asked, running an 
eye over the casks. 
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“T’ve been filling fresh ones, sir, fast as I could,” the 
boy said. “I get a chance whenever the guns stop firing.” 

“Dll send a couple o’ hands down to help you, by and 
by.” 

“What's happened, sir? The boys can’t tell me much— 
they hurry so.” 

“Well, the galleys have hauled off. We cut ’em up when 
they tried to close with us. ‘They won’t try that again—not 
till the schooner’s knocked down our spars or our gunfire, 
one or the other. That’s a game for two, and we're at it 
hard. Our lads are working their guns well and the range 
is close, but gunnery’s a chancy matter in a sea like this, 
both ships pitching and rolling. We got one good broadside 
home at the start o’ things, caught the schooner bows- 
on with her foredeck full 0’ men ready for boarding, but 
the Sefior’s got a big crew and he’s full o’ fight. I daresay 
his governor is up there on the high land somewhere, 
watching with a spy-glass. The comandante has got to take 
us or find a mighty good reason why not.” The captain, 
seeing the boy’s anxious face, put a big hand on his shoulder 
and squeezed. “We'll give him a reason, with the Lord’s 
grace, boy, depend on it.” 

The guns crashed again on the deck overhead. ‘The effect 
below, as Godfrey had remarked, was that of a great mallet 
smiting their heads. “You can ease the gun-shock, young- 
ster,” Godfrey said. ““You can tell when the guns are ready 
to fire—you’ll hear ’em rolling up to the ports again. Stand 
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up then and put your fingers in your ears, and at the first 
crack open your mouth and lift yourself up on tiptoe, as 
the gunners do. This may go on for hours.” 

Young Henry shrugged as his uncle moved away along 
the alley. He had been doing all those things ever since 
the cannonade began, for he had watched the gunners at 
practice; but even so the shock was violent, his ears sang 
like locusts on a summer morning, and whenever anyone 
spoke the voice seemed to come from a great distance. 


5. “A Stout Heart, Brave Boys” 


ON DEcK Big Alec went to the boy at the sand-glass. “How 
long since the fight began?” he said. 

“About a glass and a half, sir.” 

Three-quarters of an hour. The time had gone quickly. 
Godfrey looked again at his broken topsail yard and the 
tattered canvas. The yard could be mended at a pinch. The 
sails were light-weather ones, made for the Caribbean. 
Down below in the canvas room were the heavy ones for 
northern latitudes. Some of the Rover’s owners, anxious 
to cut costs, had argued that one set of canvas was enough, 
but he had held out for a light set to use in the southern 
seas and he had won his way. A good thing too. If the fight 
went on like this another hour or two those light sails 
would be nothing but rags and tatters. As he watched, 
another broadside came from the Spaniard and two more 
round holes appeared in the main topsail. That’s good 
shooting, he thought. Too good. We can’t be lucky forever. 

Eben Harrington called “Fire!” again. The seven guns 
cracked and jumped, and the men bustled about them 
once more. They were dripping sweat to the deck planks. 
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The heat was frightful. Godfrey moved over to the master- 
gunner. 

“How goes it?” 

Harrington ran a powder-blackened hand over his wet 
face. “Well, we’re cuttin’ up his sails and riggin’, though 
we ain’t hurt his spars yet, far as I can see. Can’t tell what 
we're doin’ to his deck people but it must be somethin’. 
None of ours have been hurt so far and the lads are hand1I- 
ing the guns well. One or two of those Spanish gunners aim 
well but as I said they’re slow—they’re slow. We're givin’ 
’em two shots for every one we get—ay, more. Where are 
the galleys?”’ 

“Still holding off to the west’ard, out o’ gunshot,” God- 
frey said. 

“Still no sign o’ wind?” 

“None.” 

The gunners were calling out now. “Loaded!” And then, 
“Primed!”” Eben Harrington peered, watching the heave 
and roll of the two ships. The air was calm again and some 
of the last gun-smoke hung between them like wisps of 
mist off a Nova Scotia harbour in February weather. “Fire!’’ 
he snapped. 

The boy at the poop bulkhead turned his sand-glass, 
reached up to the bell-rope and rang the strokes of the 
ship’s time. He crouched down again. For him the whole 
battle was a noisy affair that went on outside his little 
world—the sand-glass and the bell. At each blast of the guns 
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the bell-tongue shuddered against the brass and made a 
queer little ghost of a sound. At the same time the ragged 
sails on the topmasts gave a single dry flap and then were 
still again. 

Big Alec was watching the Santa Rita through his spy- 
glass. The Spaniard’s topsails now looked as ragged as his 
own, but the Rover’s last broadside seemed to have no real 
effect—a few more holes in the schooner’s canvas perhaps. 
At this moment the smoke lost its slow twisting movements 
and began to flow away to the west. Through the ringing 
in his ears he heard a sound aloft, a stirring of dry canvas, 
and a voice—Eben Harrington’s—saying “Hurrah, here’s 
wind at last.” He stared through the spy-glass. A wind, 
right enough. He could see the Spaniard’s torn topsails 
pressing flat against the masts. ‘The limp hank of bunting 
at the schooner’s gaff lifted and blew out in the new breeze. 
It was the naval flag of Spain. 

He was about to give the order “All hands make sail”. 
Instinct told him that now was the time to make for the 
open sea. The galleys would not dare to follow, and the big 
schooner, having tasted the Rover's quality, was not likely 
to chase far with her own damaged rigging and canvas. A 
chance to escape. The chance he had been waiting for. But 
in the moment before he gave the order he saw something 
else in the glass. The Santa Rita’s fore-topmast, with the 
square top and topgallant sails forced hard against it by 
the sudden wind, was behaving curiously. It bent away 
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from the wind, leaning back more and more, as if the taut 
standing-rigging had lost its hold. Some of that whirling 
chain-shot from the Rover must have cut away the stays 
that held it firmly in place. The topmast bent until it 
reached an incredible angle, the angle of a fishing-rod 
under the pull and weight of a big salmon in a Nova Scotia 
river. But the topmast was no fishing-rod. No wood that 
ever grew in Nova Scotia or the Spanish Main could take 
a strain like that and live. In another moment the high 
spar snapped near the butt, and it swept down in a long 
arc, taking with it the top-gallant yard and its sail, like a 
tree felled in the forest, branch and leaf. Some shreds of 
rigging held the mast after a fashion, so that it did not fall 
whole. It hung with the broken butt still aloft and the rest 
drooping into the sea at the schooner’s starboard bow. 

The Rover's gunners, staring over the bulwark where 
they had crouched and worked so long now uttered a cheer, 
a strange sound from throats dry and rasped by the powder 
fumes. Eben Harrington turned a sharp bony face to his 
captain. ““There she is, cap’n! She can’t steer, she can’t even 
move till the Spaniard clears that raffle away, and she can’t 
catch us anyhow, not with a wind like this in our sails. 
We'te irée o thetrap!” 

Big Alec had taken the telescope from his eye, but he was 
still gazing towards the Spaniard. “Ay,” he said. “There she 
is, crippled for a time, at any rate. The wind’s swinging 
her bows-on. We could rake her now. We could wreck her. 
But why? ‘That’s a fine big schooner.” The master-gunner 
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blinked, as if he were seeing things that were not there, 
or as if he doubted the value of his ears. 

“Cap'n,” he growled, “now’s our chance to get away— 
take it, Alec man, whilst the wind holds.” 

“And let the Sefior get away too?” Godfrey snapped. 
“What d’ye think we came here for—a bit of gun practice? 
All we’ve got to show for a hard cruise is a few tons of 
cocoa and that schooner o’ Lud Harrington’s loaded with 
salt. Salt! We could pick up good salt cheap at Turk’s 
Island any time. And yonder’s a good prize for the taking— 
look at the lines and the room of her—and built o’ those 
tropical woods that live forever, not like our northern 
spruce and pine. She’d fetch a smart price at Halifax.” 

‘““That’s a mortal long way from here,” the master-gunner 
said. 

“lve covered it, times enough. But that’s not all my 
point, Eben. What about our commission? We're not 
away down here on a pleasure jaunt. We’re here to make 
war on the King’s enemies in our fashion—and there’s one 
of ’em under our lee.” 

“We're not a man-o’-war,” the master-gunner grumbled, 
glancing seaward. He had enjoyed the fight and felt proud 
of his gunners, but it did not make sense to him, neglect- 
ing this wind—flying in the face of Providence. Who knew 
what other Spanish warships might be in these waters? ‘The 
guarda-costas from La Guaira, say, with this fair wind to 
bring them down? 

“Well,” Godfrey said, “I’m not a frigate captain hard 
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bent on promotion, either, but Eben, look yonder at the 
Main. Think how many good lads have suffered and pe- 
rished there, the past four years or so. We owe them some- 
thing for their pains. And here’s this Spaniard caught in his 
own trap. Are we to let him get off to Puerto Cabello and 
say we ran away? Eh? ‘That won’t do, Eben. Not for me, 
nor you, nor any Nova Scotia man. I tell you I want that 
ship and I'll have her, wind or no wind.” 

He ran a quick glance over the Rover’s rigging, making 
a shrewd estimate of the damage there, and turned to the 
men and boys in the waist. “We're going to take that 
schooner, lads. She belongs to us. She’s cost us enough in 
powder and shot. We'll take the wind and drift down 
stern-on to her bow, just as we are. 

“Aloft, a few hands, and loose the foresail! Stand by the 
braces there, and set the foreyards aback! Lively now! 
Master-at-arms, where are you?—ah!—well, serve out the 
pikes and the muskets. Eben, man those stern cannon and 
keep up a hot fire as we approach. Grape—all grape, mind! 
I want that Spaniard’s fore-deck swept clean—clean as 
thrashing-floor at harvest time—but no more damage to his 
hull and spars. Now, lads, move! Sharp’s the word. Sharp!” 

Some of the Spanish shot had passed through the 
Rover's foresail as it lay furled on the yard, and now as it 
came down and caught the wind the shot-holes made a 
curious pattern, like a child’s game with scissors and folded 
paper. But the big canvas held wind for all that and the 
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Rover began to move, stern first, towards the schooner. 
Harrington’s four-pounders on the poop fired rapidly. The 
Rover's best marksmen ran up the rigging and perched 
themselves aloft with muskets, aiming at the busy figures 
trying to cut away the Spaniard’s dangling topmast. The 
Rover's boarding party crouched at the break of the poop, 
sheltering there in case the Spaniard did free himself and 
swing round for a broadside. Godfrey was taking a risk 
but it was a useful one. So long as the Rover’s stern cannon 
kept up that blast of grape-shot, one firing while the other 
reloaded, the Spaniards could not use the small swivel-gun 
at the Santa Rita’s bow. Nor could they do much with the 
hanging tangle of canvas, wood and ropes that kept their 
bow to the wind and made their broadside cannon useless. 
Godfrey glanced towards the galleys. They had got their 
sails up as if they intended to join the fight once more but 
they were still a good way off. He looked at the frowning 
blue mass of the land. The wind was carrying the Rover 
and Santa Rita slowly towards Puerto Cabello. The sea 
still ran in steep glossy swells. There would be some nasty 
grinding and scraping when the two hulls came together 
but that could not be helped. And now he heard again the 
whistle of musket and pistol balls. If the Spaniards could 
not fire their cannon they could still use their smaller 
weapons. Most of the shooting came from the Santa Rita’s 
marines, but they had lost their discipline. The Spaniards 
seemed to be loading and firing their muskets at a frantic 
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rate as if the whole object were to make as much noise as 
possible, no matter where the bullets went. 

Almost at the moment of collision the Rover lifted on 
a sea while the Santa Rita lay in the trough beyond, and 
Godfrey, waving his boarders to close up about him at the 
stern, found himself looking down at the schooner’s fore- 
deck as if from a house-top. Several men sprawled there, 
apparently dead. The other Spanish seamen, a scurry of 
dark faces and soiled cotton shirts and trousers, were run- 
ning aft, away from the menace of that high black stern 
and the fierce half-naked men upon it. As the sea passed 
under her the Rover dropped, and the schooner came up. 
The two hulls smote together with a mighty thump. God- 
frey cried, “Boarders away!” and leaped on the schooner’s 
bow with his cutlass uplifted, ready to strike. His rovers yell- 
ed and followed. ‘Two of them jumped to the schooner with 
grapnels (light boat-anchors used in the Nova Scotia 
fishery, each with several curved flukes) and hooked them 
under the Spaniard’s bulwark. From these a pair of stout 
ropes ran back to the Rover’s stern bitts, fastening the 
ships together. How long these ropes would hold in the 
heaving of the ships was a question. There was a strong 
chance that they would break and leave Godfrey and his 
boarders alone on the Spaniard’s deck. Eben Harrington, 
standing by a loaded four-pounder at the Rover’s stern 
watched the wild dance of the hulls with anxious eyes. 

Five-and-twenty tough brown Nova Scotia fishermen, 
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armed with cutlasses and pikes, and with the big figure of 
Godfrey at their head, ran aft along the schooner’s deck, 
shouting as they came. All of them knew the gamble. They 
had to strike these Spaniards down and take the ship before 
the galleys could close in. ‘They were hot and fierce with 
the excitement of the fight and with something else, the 
long score to pay off against these people; and they were 
eager to pay it here, on this deck, almost in the shadow 
of the mountains, the monstrous wall behind which so 
many good seamen had disappeared forever. 

But now the Spanish sailors were crying out something— 
it sounded like “Misery cord”—and throwing down their 
muskets and their queer short cutlasses with a great clatter 
on the deck. ‘The only officer to be seen was the commander 


of the marines on the schooner’s quarter-deck, whose men 


were still holding their muskets but making no attempt to 
shoot. The officer, a slim man with moustaches, held in his 
hand an elegant sword, long and glittering. He looked at 
it with some regret, put it back into the sheath, slipped 
the whole thing from his belt and stepped forward with 
his eyes on Godfrey. ‘There was a sudden silence. 
“Misericordia,” he said quickly, offering the sheathed 
sword, hilt first. 

One of the rovers drew back his pike for a thrust and 
Big Alec caught the haft in his fist. 

“Hold hard,” he said in his calm voice. “It’s mercy 
they’re asking for.” He stepped forward and took the 
sword, saying curtly in Spanish, “Tell your marines to 
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throw their weapons overboard.” The officer turned and 
cried out to his men. Seeing good muskets and short-swords 
splashing into the water like a school of flying fish, Eben 
Harrington shook his head. A sinful waste. He turned his 
head to peer at the galleys. They were making tacks against 
the wind, heading towards the two ships grinding up and 
down in the shoreward wash of the Caribbean. 

Godfrey pointed out to one of his men the flag of Spain 
still streaming from the schooner’s gaff. “Strike that!” The 
sailor ran aft, pushed aside the glum soldados de marina, 
and hauled the flag down. The Spaniards were huddling 
together as if for comfort, while the rovers gathered and 
tossed over the side a scatter of muskets and cutlasses about 
the deck. 

Big Alec called across to Harrington. “The galleys—how 
close are they?” 

“A bare gunshot,” Eben answered. 

“Then give em shot—any gun you can bring to bear.” 

A scurry on the Rover’s deck. Hardly a dozen men te- 
mained aboard to work the guns but soon the hot four- 
pounders began to speak again, and as they spoke the sails 
of the three galleys turned away. They had seen the Spanish 
flag go down from the Santa Rita’s gaff and they dared not 
tackle this dangerous corsario by themselves. 

“Where is your comandante?” demanded Godfrey of the 
marine officer. The slim dark man pointed to a crumpled 
figure on the deck. Godfrey walked over there. The | 
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comandante would never give another order in this world. 
One of the Rover’s four-pound shot had destroyed him. 
Thirteen other dead men lay about the deck. There was 
so much blood, especially on the foredeck, that Godfrey 
said, “How many men have you lost?” 

“Sefior,” said the officer of marines wearily, “your first 
salva, when you turned your ship so suddenly and caught 
us with many men forward ready to jump on board you— 
that was terrible. You won your battle then. The fight with 
the cannon since—that was bad, but nothing so bad as the 
beginning. Sefior, we have thrown forty dead men to the 
sharks. I am the only living officer.” 

Big Alec was surprised. In the habit of his time he had a 
deep contempt for Spaniards as fighting men. And yet the 
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survivors of that first blast from the Rover’s guns had 
fought it out gallantly until his boarders came. Including 
their wounded, seventy-one Spaniards were prisoners. Fifty- 
four others had perished. In view of such courage Godfrey 
should have given back the marine officer’s sword, but he 
knew nothing of naval etiquette, and he had many things 
to worry about. With the sword still tucked under his left 
arm he said, “‘Sefior, I shall do something for you that you 
would never have done for me if the fight had gone ano- 
ther way. You shall have mercy and fair treatment.” The 
Spaniard shrugged. And then with curiosity, looking over 
the rugged Nova Scotian faces and inspecting Godfrey 
from head to foot, “Who you are? You speak Spanish like 
an Americano but we are not at war with the Estados 
Unidos.—Are you a pirata?”’ 

“You see the flag we fly,” Godfrey answered angrily. 
“This is an English privateer. We sail under a commission 
from the governor of Nova Scotia.” 

The Spaniard looked puzzled. “(Nueva Escocia? What is 
that?” 

Big Alec smiled sourly. “Senor, when your country is at 
war with England it is at war with all the English colonies, 
including Nueva Escocia. Your own corsarios seem to know 
that well enough—my people have suffered much at their 
hands.” And seeing that the Spanish officer was truly be- 
wildered he added, “Nueva Escocia is far, very far to the 
north, a place where snow falls and rivers freeze in winter.” 
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The Spaniard raised his eyebrows, thinking no doubt that 
the world had come to a strange pass when men apparently 
from the North Pole could find their way to these hot 
regions and make war against the king of Spain. Godfrey 
changed the subject abruptly. “Where is your magazine?” 

“Below the poop.” 

The Nova Scotian called up two of his men. “Get below 
and secure the magazine—under the poop. Clear out any- 
body you see.” And to the Spanish officer, “Sefior, tell 
your men to go down there.” He pointed to the fore hatch. 

“And I?” the officer asked. 

“You also, sefior. For the time being. Later you shall 
be my guest aboard the brig.” 

Big Alec walked forward, watched his chance as the 
ships lurched together, and leaped back to the Rover. He 
found Eben Harrington staring to the west. The galleys 
were moving away towards Puerto Cabello, shrinking with 
the distance, three vague shapes in the haze. “They'll not 
be back,” said the master-gunner with satisfaction. 

“How many men have we lost, Eben?” 

“None.” 

“But wounded—what about the wounded? Tell me who 
and how badly—quick, man!” 

“None, I tell you. Not so much as a splinter cut, man 
or boy. I couldn’t believe it myself till I counted noses a 
few minutes back. Not one! That’s God’s mercy—God’s 
mercy and the Spaniard’s foolishness. Shootin’ at our 
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tops’ls when they should ha’ been poundin’ our deck, as 
we did theirs. What did I tell you? All our lads had to do 
was keep their heads down, first to last, and ’tend to their 
sweeps and cannon. Ye were lucky, boardin’ ’em like that— 
two dozen men against the crowd they had. Could have 
had a nasty fight on your hands, there at the last. Well, 
God’s grace, as I say. It'll make a pretty yarn to spin at 
home, and a good thing we’ve got the schooner to show 
and prisoners to speak for us.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! Who'd believe us? A fight like that. Three 
ships to one—four to one, really—and us coming out top 
dog, and not a man hurt. It’s true but it don’t make sense. 
Cap’n, pick a good davy-man for the love o’ truth, or we'll 
all be condemned as liars by our own wives, let alone the 
Admiralty Court.” 

Godfrey laughed. The wives of Liverpool would be glad 
enough to see their men back safe, whatever tale they told. 

“Well, Eben, we need luck yet if we’re to get clear 0’ 
trouble. We must make for Eves, a hundred miles across 
the wind. We can patch up the ships there in some sort 
o’ safety. And now, whilst I think of it, go below and see 
that our own magazine’s secure for sea. We've finished 
with the guns, for the time at any rate. And send young 
Henry up.” 

Harrington nodded and started for the companion hatch. 

“Eben!” Godfrey called. 
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“As you go down there, Eben,” the captain said care- 
fully, “whistle a tune—I’m not joking—whistle a tune, 
man, at the top o’ your pipe—something familiar, Five Sail 
Bound for Malago, or A Stout Heart, or something of that 
BOrt.” 

Harrington was mystified but he went, whistling like a 
nautical robin all the way down the dim steps to the 
magazine. 


6. Che Long Route Home 


TuE Isles of Avés offered the only possible haven where 
the Rover and her prize could refit in safety. The pair of 
islands, small and close together, were uninhabited. The 
Spaniards knew them as Avés de Sotavento (Leeward 
Birds) and Avés de Barlovento (Windward Birds), and 
the windward island and its protecting reefs offered the 
better anchorage. Here, a hundred miles off the Spanish 
Main, the Nova Scotians could careen their ships and 
make repairs. 

The story of that limping voyage would make a whole 
book in itself. How Godfrey’s prize crew patched up the 
broken tackle of the Santa Rita in the heavy sea. How 
slowly the huge mountains of the Spanish Main sank into 
the sea behind them, and how they made the hundred 
miles to Avés de Barlovento. How in the shelter of Avés 
the carpenters chipped a new butt on the Santa Rita’s top- 
mast, and how the seamen got it aloft and stayed it in 
place, and then fastened the topsail and topgallant yards 
back in their places on the upright spar. How they searched 
the Santa Rita for spare canvas and found nothing, and 
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how they patched her tattered sails with the rags of the 
Rover's own light canvas, all shot-torn as it was. How they 
fetched the Rover’s storm canvas from her sail-room and 
bent it on the yards. How they careened both ships by 
sliding all the guns, first to one side, then the other, heel- 
ing them over so that they could plug the shot-holes, some 
of which, in the Santa Rita, were dangerously close to the 
water-line. How they made a multitude of other ingenious 
repairs, with little material, to fit the ships for a voyage 
of two thousand miles to Nova Scotia at the worst time 
of the year, the hurricane season. 

Many things nagged at Godfrey’s mind in these busy 
days. One was the problem of his prisoners. There was 
not food enough in the ships for such a crowd on the long 
passage to Nova Scotia. Besides, the Spaniards outnum- 
bered the Nova Scotians almost two to one, and that was 
dangerous. Several prize crews in this war had been sur- 
prised and overwhelmed by their own prisoners on the way 
home. But the greatest worry was the fate of Ludovic 
Harrington and his ten men in the captured Nuestra 
Senora del Carmen. Godfrey had left them off Cabo 
Blanco, promising to return in a day or two. With his 
damaged ships and the trade wind blowing hard from the 
east there was a poor chance of beating back to the ren- 
dezvous. And by this time “Lud” Harrington knew that 
something serious must have happened. What would he 
do? He dared not linger off Cabo Blanco without the 
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Rover’s guns to support him—it was too close to the guarda- 
costa squadron at La Guaira. He must have steered into 
the open Caribbean, where he could disappear in the 
broad distance and the haze. But where could he head 
for? That was a problem. ‘The Nuestra Sefiora, captured 
on the short run from Tortuga, could have but a very small 
stock of food. Harrington probably would try to make 
Saint Kitts for provisions, hoping to see the Rover turn up 
there. One thing was certain. Hunting for Harrington in 
the empty spaces of the Caribbean Sea would be madder 
than seeking one sparrow in a forest. 

On the fourteenth of September, 1800, four hard-toiling 
days and nights after the fight off Puerto Cabello, Godfrey 
had his two ships ready for sea again. He decided to keep 
the Spanish officer and seven of his men. The officer 
would make a first-rate “davy-man” in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court at Halifax, and the others would be useful hands in 
working the ships north. The rest of the prisoners he set 
ashore on Avés, making them swear a “parole’—an oath 
that they would not serve again in the war until they were 
properly “exchanged”. This was a polite custom of the 
time when there were too many prisoners to be kept. How 
many paroled men felt themselves bound by their promise 
was a question never answered in the wars. ‘This much was 
sure. The Dutch island of Bonaire was only fifty miles 
away from Avés—friendly ground to the Spaniards—and 
it would not take them long to make some sort of boat or 
canoe and get word over there. 
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So, patched after a fashion, and with eight of the Span- 
iards still on board, the Rover and her prize sailed away. 
The prize crew for the Santa Rita took several of Godfrey’s 
men and boys, leaving him less than thirty to work the 
Rover. With so small a company further cruising was 
hopeless. The problem now was to get home. The shortest 
route to Nova Scotia lay across the Caribbean Sea to 
Jamaica and then northward by way of the Windward 
Passage, between Haiti and Cuba. However, Big Alec 
sailed to Saint Kitts, a voyage of nearly a thousand miles 
to the north-east, across and sometimes against the varying 
trade wind. When he got there he found no word of his 
missing lieutenant. He waited a few days, taking on fresh 
provisions and water, and then sailed for home. 

* * * K * * 

In the first light of a cool Canadian autumn morning 
the crack of a signal cannon at Fort Point aroused the 
sleeping town of Liverpool. The fishermen of the town 
were weary, for (as Mr. Perkins noted in his diary) they 
had got a tremendous haul of herring in their nets the day 
before. Nevertheless, some people were astir, and looking 
towards Fort Point they saw the flagstaff fluttering two 
pennants, one red, one white, announcing that a brig and 
a schooner had entered the narrow bay. The “fort” was 
a poor thing really, a pair of twelve-pounder cannon in a 
small earthwork, and a tumbledown barrack and _ block- 
house built during the American war more than twenty 
years before. A watchman was the whole garrison. The 


town militia were supposed to turn out with their muskets 


at any alarm from the fort but in the year 1800 no one 
took this very seriously. However, it was not long before 
the word flew through the town, and across the harbour 
to the village of Herring Cove, and up the niver to the saw- 
mill people at The Falls. People flocked to Fort Point to 
watch the Rover and her prize come over the bar and work 
their way up the river, with warps and sweeps, to one of 
the docks. A swarm of small boys clambered aboard the 
two ships, shrill with questions, fingering the scars and 
holes of shot in the woodwork, staring at the glum Spanish 
prisoners. Young Henry Godfrey found himself a hero, 
obliged to tell over and over again the story of his long 


grim vigil in the magazine. Busy little Mr. Perkins hurried 


down to the water-front from his house on Main Street 
and heard from Godfrey himself that tale of wild adven- 
ture on the Spanish Main. Then he hurried back to his 
writing-room, brought forth his diary and chose a good 
clean quill. You can still see the diary in the town of 
Liverpool, a great bundle of sheets carefully bound to- 
gether and kept in a bank vault for safety, and you can 
read this day’s entry with its odd spelling just as Perkins 
wrote it all those years ago. 


“Thursday, Octo. 16th. Early this morning the Brig 
Rover, Alexander Godfrey commander, arrived with an 
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armed Spanish schooner of 10 six pounders and 2 twelve 
pound carronades, which after a Seveer engagement the 
Rover took, about the 12th of September last on the 
Spanish Main. The schooner was captured & the gunboats 
beaten off. From the best accounts they could obtain 
there was 53 killed in the Schooner and many in the Gun- 
boats. Captain Godfrey says he thinks there was more 
than one hundred killed and wounded in the schooner and 
boats, while the Rover had not a man hurt not even with 
a splinter as I can learn. Mr. Lodowick Harrington was 
absent with ten more men, so that the Rover had only 38 
men on Deck in this engagement. We must Esteem it a 
wonderful Interposition of Divine Providence. O! That 
men would praise the Lord for his Goodness and for his 
wonderfull works to the Children of men.” 


Five days later pious Mr. Perkins had another entry to 
make. A white pennant went up to the peak of the fort 
flagstaff, signalling that a sloop or schooner was entering 
Liverpool Bay. Those who ran to look saw a strange vessel 
with Spanish rig sailing up confidently towards the river 
bar. It was the captured Nuestra Senora del Carmen with 
Ludovic Harrington’s men, and Harrington had a tale of 
his own to tell. When the Rover failed to turn up off Cabo 
Blanco he had steered for home. He had made his way 
across the Caribbean and through the West Indies safely 
but on the voyage north, somewhere near Bermuda, he 
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was overtaken by a hurricane. By desperate seamanship 
he and his ten rovers had kept the leaky little schooner 
afloat, although the furious blast drove her in to the coast 
of the United States. Harrington found himself in an 
awkward fix. Captain Godfrey’s official letter of marque 
was, of course, in the Rover. The papers of the Nuestra 
Sefiora del Carmen showed that she was Spanish-owned 
and on a voyage between two ports on the coast of South 
America. There was nothing to give a legal reason why 
she was now so far away to the north and in the hands of 
men who were certainly not Spaniards. In fact, there was 
nothing to prove that Harrington’s crew were not a gang 
of pirates. And Spain was at peace with the United States. 
For these reasons Harrington dared not enter a United 
States port to get food and to caulk the schooner’s open 
seams. | 

He begged some food from a passing vessel off Delaware 
Bay, enough to get him home; but then the Nuestra Sefiora 
met head winds, and before Harrington reached Cape Cod 
his men were starving again and worn out with their 
labour at the pumps. He was still in American waters but 
the country here was familiar. Most of the Liverpool 
settlers had come from Cape Cod, and there were some 
from Nantucket and a few (like Simeon Perkins) from 
Connecticut. A Nova Scotia vessel blown off the Banks 
by a north-easter was a common visitor to the outlying 
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harbours in those parts, and with luck there would be no 
awkward questions about the ship’s papers. 

He chose a small port on an island called Martha’s Vine- 
yard and sailed in. The Quaker merchants there asked no 
questions but they were strict in the matter of business. 
They demanded cash for their provisions and Harrington 
had to sell part of his salt cargo to pay them. On this 
point the local American authority was firm. If Harrington 
sold a bushel of his Spanish salt he had to pay the full 
“tonnage dues”, as if his ship and the whole cargo had been 
consigned to the United States. Altogether he had to pay 
out nearly $200 of the salt money before he could hoist 
sail again for Nova Scotia, a doleful sum to the owners of 
the Rover. The battered little schooner was not worth 
much, nor was the remaining wet salt in her holds; and 
there was nothing else aboard except what Mr. Perkins 
called “a quantity of Slabbs made of the Cocoanut tree. 
They are designed for slats to Shingle upon.” Mr. Perkins’ 
own sawmill up the river was sawing much better boards 
than these from good Nova Scotia pine, and what the 
Rover’s owners did with those cocoanut ‘‘Slabbs’” remains 
a mystery. Probably for years afterwards some people in 
the town of Liverpool were able to boast a fishing-shack, 
a cow shed or a pigsty made of some queer foreign wood 
all the way from the Spanish Main. 

* * % * * * 

The Rover’s adventures made a sensation in Halifax. 

They were even noticed far across the sea in London, where 
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the official Naval Chronicle printed an account of God- 
frey’s cruises in its issue of February, 1801, beginning with 
these words: 


Naval Engagement 

Our readers should be informed that the loyal Province 
of Nova Scotia (America) having suffered most severely in 
the early part of the war from the cruisers of the enemy, 
fitted out a number of privateers in order to retaliate on, 
and extort compensation from the foe. Within these four 
years, twelve or fifteen ships of war have been fitted out by 
the Nova Scotians, and of this number one half are owned 
by the little village of Liverpool, which boasts the honour 
of having launched the brig Rover, the hero of our present 
relation. We have been favoured with the following ex- 
tract of a letter dated Liverpool, October 17, from Captain 
Godfrey of the armed brig Rover, which contains a very 
modest relation of a gallant action that reflects the highest 
honour on Capt. Godfrey and the brave men under his 


command. 


As a result Godfrey was offered a commission in the 
Royal Navy, an honour seldom given a humble privateers- 
man; but he refused it. With the rumours of peace there 
seemed to him a small future in the naval service, and in 
Liverpool he had his business and his roots. 


7. Che Wild Cruise of ken Collins 


THERE was much to do at home. The salt and cocoa, and 
some odds and ends of dry goods captured on the Spanish 
Main, were taken out of the ships and put in the “Prize 
Store”, a shed owned by a Liverpool merchant, Elisha 
Hopkins. There the captured stuff could be inspected by 
agents of the Vice-Admiralty Court. The Rover's ammu- 
nition and small arms were stowed in a warehouse owned 
by Captain Zebulon Perkins and used as a shore magazine 
by all the privateers operating out of the port. 

On November fourteenth the magistrates of Liverpool 
gathered in the courthouse for the regular autumn session, 
but their business was rudely interrupted. By someone’s 
carelessness the powder store had been left unlocked, and 
a boy named Matthew Strickland had climbed the stairs 
to the second storey where the weapons were kept. After 
playing with a pistol for a time he poured some powder 
down the barrel, primed the pan and pulled the trigger. 
The flash set fire to an open box of paper cartridges, and 
these exploded and set off the rest of the powder on that 
floor. Fortunately, the blast did not explode the kegs of 
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cannon-powder on the ground floor, but it shattered the 
upper part of the building, badly damaged the “Prize 
Store” next to it, and broke windows in all directions. The 
boy, terribly injured, was able to tell what had happened, 
and then he died. It was a shock to the whole town, not 
least to young Henry Godfrey—a small sample of what 
might have happened that wild day on the Spanish Main. 

Captain Godfrey sailed up the coast to Halifax with his 
log-book, his letter of marque and other papers, and pro- 
duced them with the Spanish officer in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court. With such clear evidence the judge declared the 
Santa Rita and Nuestra Senora del Carmen legal prizes, 
commended Godfrey warmly for his courage, and asked 
him to forward his own simple account of the affair to 
the Naval Chronicle. In a few days the captain was back 
in Liverpool. His difficulties were not over, for a few days 
later a hurricane screamed along the Nova Scotia coast. 
In Liverpool harbour the Santa Rita was blown from her 
moorings and Godfrey and his men saved her from utter 
wreck only by great effort and risk. 

At the prize auction in Liverpool later on Godfrey him- 
self bought the Santa Rita with a bid of £840. (He sold 
her in Halifax the next spring for £1,000, a neat bit of 
profit to add to his prize money. ) 

His adventures had given the Liverpool privateersmen 
fresh enthusiasm after their thin rewards of the past sum- 
mer. On November twenty-fifth a new privateer, the 
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Nymph, under the veteran Captain Joseph Freeman, sailed 
for the Caribbees. In January, 1801, the Rover herself set 
out again, this time under the command of young Captain 
Joseph Barss. The owners had asked Godfrey to take her 
but he was occupied with business and family affairs. 
That winter a terrible epidemic of smallpox ran through 
the town, and many people died. Pest-houses were built 
at Birch Point and Moose Hill but after a time these were 
not large enough to hold the sick, and the victims lay ill 
in their own homes. The magistrates then ordered that 
every infected house must hang out a white flag, and by 
mid-February, 1801, the town had a strange appearance, 
deep in snow, with white cloths and rags of various kinds 
fluttering in the cold sea breeze, as if the whole place had 
surrendered to an invisible enemy—as indeed it had. Dur- 
ing this terrible winter many of the people of Liverpool 
inoculated themselves against the disease, some by the 
dangerous old-fashioned method, some with “kine-pox 
matter’—the first use of vaccination in Canada. 
Meanwhile the Rover had reached the West Indies, but 
Captain Joe Barss was not lucky in this or in any of his 
Caribbean ventures. His great days lay far ahead, in the 
War of 1812, when he was to become the most famous 
of the Canadian privateersmen fighting against the Ameri- 
cans. In the spring of 1801 the fishing in the Caribbean 
pool was poor, and although the Rover captured a Spanish 
schooner in the Mona Passage and seized two American 
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sloops smuggling goods through the British blockade to 
the Spaniards of Puerto Rico, none of them had much 
value. Barss then turned southward and wore his sails thin 
with beating up and down the chain of islands between 
Puerto Rico and the Spanish Main. Wearied with the 
heat and the drudgery of these empty days eight of his 
men deserted the ship at a British island, preferring an 
easier life ashore. Ludovic Harrington, his most seasoned 
ofhcer, fell sick with fever. So did prize-captain Harlow. 
Finally, Barss turned homeward, arriving back in Liverpool 
on May 8, 1801. 

By this time Alec Godfrey was ready to try his hand 
again. On June seventh he took the Rover over the bar 
and headed south. It was a frosty Sunday morning and 
there was ice on the puddles in the Liverpool streets, un- 
usual for June and a bad omen, for the frost seemed to 
blight Big Alec’s luck. In a hard three months’ cruise of 
the West Indies not a single prize crossed his path. He 
returned to Liverpool harbour on September fifth, report- 
ing that French and Spanish shipping apparently had van- 
ished from the Caribbees. Rumours of peace were again 
buzzing about the islands and the Main, and the enemy 
would not risk a ship when the war might end at any 
moment. 

For the merchants and seamen of Liverpool this state 
of affairs, neither peace nor war, left them nothing to do. 
As Mr. Perkins noted in his diary, “The prospect of 
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privateering is very gloomy and every other branch of 
business has the same aspect. Codfish have fallen in all 
the markets.” 

The owners of the gallant little Rover decided to sell 
her at auction, together with her guns and stores. Simeon 
Perkins bought ten of the cannon for £ 3-18-od each. (‘They 
had cost more than six times that.) He was a shrewd little 
man. Any peace with Napoleon, that wily tyrant, surely 
could not last long, and when war came again the seamen 
of Liverpool would need those guns. The powder from the 
Rover’s magazine, that dim stuffy hole where young Henry 
had strained his ears for a Spanish voice a year before, was 
sold for about fifty cents a pound. For the sum of £2700 
the Rover herself went back to Snow Parker, her builder, 
who decided to fit her out for the old fish and lumber trade 
with the West Indies. In October she sailed southward 
under the command of Captain Joseph Freeman, carrying 
a few guns for defence; but there was no need of them 
now. Britain had indeed come to terms with Napoleon, 
although news of the peace treaty took weeks to cross the 
sea. Alexander Godfrey heard the first official word of it 
in Halifax on November twenty-third. 

On December 10, 1801, the town of Liverpool cele- 
brated what seemed to be the end of the long war. Some 
of Mr. Perkins’ cannon were run out on Snow Parker’s 
wharf, where a party of gunners in charge of Captain Ben- 
jamin Collins fired a royal salute. The shots, half a minute 
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apart, sent echoes cracking along the harbour hills, while 
the ships in the river put out all their flags and the Liver- 
pool militia hoisted their colours at Fort Point. That 
evening the town had an “illumination”, the customary 
way of marking great events in colonial times. Everyone 
placed lighted candles in each window of his house from 
cellar to garret, an extravagance in those frugal days, but 
a fine show in the dark December night, for there were no 
street lights of any kind. Unfortunately, a gale blew in 
from the sea, lashing the streets with cold rain, so that few 
people felt like making the round of the town to view the 
show. 

Nevertheless, a jovial company gathered in “Fady” 
Phillips’ tavern on the Main Street near the harbour fort. 
Phillips, a veteran Loyalist soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, kept Liverpool’s best inn. The lower floor was 
divided into a taproom and a large dining-room by a 
wooden partition, and for formal dinners and dances the 
partition was folded back, making one long chamber. 
Here in spite of the storm came merchants, captains, 
privateer officers, the town’s two parsons and the school- 
master, thirty-three men in all. They sat down to what 
Mr. Perkins described as “a tolerable good dinner and all 
conducted in a decent manner”. They had much to cele- 
brate. The war had spoiled their old West Indian trade 
and killed scores of their men, but the bold ventures of the 
privateers had recovered much of their loss and given them 


a sweet revenge. ‘The sea gale howled in the chimneys and 


the rain slashed at the panes but Fady’s big fireplaces 
warmed the long chamber with a blaze of good dry birch 
and oak, and in the light of his candles the men who had 
fought the French and Spaniards could regard each others’ 
faces, calling up tales of the war and talking eagerly of 
peaceful trade again. 

Two faces were missing from the company. Alexander 
Godfrey was away on business in Halifax, and Ludovic 
Harrington had sailed on a coasting voyage to the Bay of 
Fundy. And at this very time Godfrey heard what Mr. 
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Perkins later spelled “mellancolla news”. Harrington was 
dead. The sudden swing of a mainsail boom had knocked 
him overboard near Ile Haut, and he had perished in sight 
of the Nova Scotia hills. A death like that, after all the 
perils of the Caribbees, was a melancholy end indeed. 

* * % * x * 

In the next eighteen months the merchants and seamen 
of Liverpool were busy patching up their old trade to the 
south. The Rover and other Liverpool ships made hum- 
drum voyages, taking cargoes of lumber and salt fish to the 
West Indies and bringing home sugar, molasses, salt, rum 
and Spanish dollars. In this trade her captains were former 
privateersmen, all from one family: Joseph, Samuel and 
Thomas Freeman, each making a voyage in his turn. 

In the early summer of 1802 the busy builder of the 
Rover, Snow Parker, launched another trading vessel from 
the yard behind Godfrey’s house at Shipyard Point. This 
one he rigged as a brigantine and named Trusty. In June 
she began her maiden voyage under Captain ‘Thomas 
Parker, carrying barrelled fish to Barbadoes. Big Alec him- 
self was drawing plans for a new ship of his own, to be 
built next year. Indeed, Liverpool was settling into the 
old way of life as if the war had never happened. But at 
the end of this year Mr. Perkins made an ominous little 
entry in his diary. He had heard rumours that Napoleon 
was about to pick another quarrel with the British, that 
a new war was just around the corner. 
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These rumours persisted all through that winter and 
spring, and in May they came true. The news did not 
reach Liverpool until June, 1803, when the merchant 
Thomas Burnaby, returning from a trip to Halifax, an- 
nounced that Britain was again at war with France and 
with Napoleon’s puppet government in Holland. There 
was no mention of Spain. Once again the Nova Scotia 
captains and merchants had to face the old problem, the 
risk of a West Indian trade in wartime and the nsk of 
privateering as the only possible substitute. ‘The Rover lay 
at her wharf, unloading a cargo from the Windward 
Islands. Her old shareholders went to the owner, Joseph 
Freeman, and proposed to fit her out again as a privateer. 

Alexander Godfrey had just finished building his own 
ship and was busy with the final jobs of rigging her and 
bending the sails. About the time he was ready for the 
sea, some Liverpool fishermen captured outside the harbour 
a small sloop filled with French men, women and children. 
These were poor refugees from the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, off Newfoundland, which had been seized 
by a British force, and they were trying to make their way 
to the United States. The Liverpool magistrates did not 
know what to do with the unfortunate prisoners but at last 
they sent them to Halifax in Godfrey’s brigantine. Big 
Alec sailed in July with this unhappy cargo, and Mr. 
Perkins took his quill and wrote, “Thus we see the begin- 
ning of a new war with France. What may be the end 
of it God only knows.” 
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In fact, the new war was to go on for twelve long and 
furious years. Eventually the United States would fight 
in the war on the side of Napoleon, and the struggle was 
to affect the life of every Canadian from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. 

Nothing like this was suspected when Joseph Freeman, 
after some shrewd bargaining, agreed to sell the Rover 
back to a group of Liverpool merchants for a privateer. 
The shareholders obtained a new letter of marque from 
the governor of Nova Scotia and a fresh supply of ammu- 
nition from the naval stores at Halifax. The cannon were 
trundled out of the wharf sheds where they had been 
stowed for almost two years and lashed into place once 
more on the Rover's deck. All was ready—all except a 
captain and crew. But this time that matter was difficult. 

The Liverpool skippers and their seamen remembered 
too well the hardships, the empty cruising, the wasted time 
and money of that last year of the old war. They had gone 
back to peaceful trading and now they decided to keep on 
with it, whatever happened. At last the Rover’s share- 
holders turned to a reckless fellow who loved the smell of 
powder and the feel of money, a sea captain named Ben- 
jamin Collins. 

There was trouble from the start. Ben Collins gathered 
an odd crew of adventurers, waterfront loafers and ab- 
sconding debtors, many of them green landsmen. A talka- 


tive “sea lawyer” went aboard with a jug of rum and in- 
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duced these men to make him their agent, so that the 
owners might not cheat them—and so that he could 
swindle both. There were a few steady-going men. One 
of the prize-masters was Stephen Snow, who sold his own 
brig and enlisted with Collins almost at the last minute, 
to the great surprise of his friends. Another, Zebulon 
Perkins, had a gloomy notion as the Rover weighed anchor, 
for he sent a note ashore saying that “in case I do not 
return” Simeon Perkins was to have his possessions, in- 
cluding his black slave boy. 

On the evening of August 18, 1803, the Rover put to 
sea with a crew of thirty-six. Some time later she was off 
the coast of Florida, a delightful part of the world but a 
queer place for a privateer armed for war against the 
French. ‘The truth was that Ben Collins had no intention 
of attacking the French, for in the interval of peace 
Napoleon had sent a strong fleet and army to the West 
Indies and it was still there, based on the island of Haiti. 
To Collins it seemed safer to stay well north of that region, 
watching the Florida Strait for Spanish merchantmen and 
for American ships trading with the French and Spanish 
colonies. He felt sure that Spain would join the war again 
on the side of France, and his letter of marque gave him 
the right to capture any ship belonging to, or trading with, 
“the enemies of His Majesty”. What he did not know or 
chose to ignore was that Spain remained at peace with 
Britain all through the summer and autumn of 1803, and 
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that the British government was anxious not to offend the 
Spaniards in any way. 

On August twenty-eighth the Rover overhauled an 
American ship bound for Salem, Massachusetts from Haiti. 
She had nothing aboard but her ballast and there was 
nothing to prove that she had been trading with the 
French in that island; nevertheless, Collins seized the ship, 
put Stephen Rice and a few hands aboard as a prize crew, 
and sent her off for Nova Scotia. Soon afterwards he 
stopped another American ship coming from the French 
West Indies, took $1,100 out of her captain’s chest on the 
ground that it was French property, and then allowed her 
to proceed. Such behaviour broke the rules of his letter of 
marque, and the Vice-Admiralty Court in Nova Scotia was 
certain to take a severe view of it; but Collins went on 
blithely with his cruise. 

On the fourth of September he ran down the Spanish 
brig Lanzarote carrying a cargo of barrelled molasses from 
Havana. Her captain protested. There was no war between 
Britain and Spain, he said. Collins ignored him and sent 
the Lanzarote home to Nova Scotia in charge of prize- 
master Stephen Snow. Her own captain, one José Gan- 
dello, went along with his ship as “davy-man”. He was a 
shrewd and patient gentleman, familiar with the English 
language and with the power of British courts and lawyers 
in sea matters, and he was to prove himself more than a 
match for the unhappy owners of the Rover. 
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On October tenth Collins captured another American 
ship, this one a brig homeward bound from Dutch Guiana 
with a cargo of coffee and sundries. Captain Ben declared 
these to be enemy property, put prize-master David Barss 
on board with a few armed seamen, and ordered her off to 
Nova Scotia. The Rover herself turned up at Liverpool 
on November seventh and Ben Collins stepped ashore, 
much pleased with himself and with the prospect of a fat 
share of the prize money. But now his illusions vanished 
at last, for he came face to face with his angry and be- 
wildered owners. Much had happened at home since he 
left on his voyage. 

When prize-master Snow brought the Lanzarote into 
the outer anchorage of Liverpool harbour in September, 
the owners forwarded her papers to Halifax and sent Cap- 
tain Gandello to “make his davy” to the Vice-Admiralty 
Court. The sequel was a sad surprise to them. Gandello 
hired a Halifax lawyer to put his case before the court, and 
the judge’s voice was sharp. Britain was not at war with 
Spain. Therefore the Rovers owners must return the 
Lanzarote and her cargo to her captain at once. More than 
that, they must repay $3,940 in cash which (according to 
Gandello) had been taken from his ship by Captain 
Collins. 

The Rover’s owners hired a lawyer themselves and de- 
layed, hoping for their ship’s return. They wanted Captain 
Collins to deny Gandello’s claim, and they hoped that 
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news of war with Spain might arrive in time to save their 
case. José Gandello smiled and waited. He was a polite 
guest in Liverpool. With his lawyer Mr. Seymour he even 
attended morning service in the Methodist chapel, which 
was Simeon Perkins’ place of worship. With Simeon and 
the other owners of the Rover he was bland but firm. He 
asked no payment for the delay and inconvenience of his 
interrupted voyage, he said; he was willing to forget all 
that; all he asked was his ship, his cargo and his $3,940 in 
Spanish dollars. At last the Rover’s owners gave in. Their 
lawyer in Halifax had pointed out to them that the sooner 
they got rid of Gandello and his Lanzarote the better, for 
as things stood they were open to a charge of piracy. 

On November 5, 1803, José Gandello sailed away in 
triumph. ‘T'wo days later the Rover came into port, and the 
owners learned that Captain Collins had taken only $2,641 
from the Lanzarote. Gandello had swindled them to the 
tune of $1,299, a neat price for his trouble and delay. But 
this was not the end of the matter. Two more of Ben 
Collins’ illegal captures were on their way to Nova Scotia 
under prize crews. Moreover, one Captain Rider of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, had written to the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, claiming that the Rover had robbed his ship of 
$1,100. 

As it happened, the two captured American ships never 
reached Liverpool. ‘The brig in charge of prize-master 
David Barss was caught in a storm and obliged to put into 
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Vineyard Haven, where the American port authorities 
promptly arrested Barss and restored the ship to her own 
crew. Barss and his men could have been charged as 
pirates under the law, although they were really the vic- 
tims of their own blundering captain. Fortunately the 
Americans took a charitable view and released them. ‘The 
other prize, under Stephen Rice, also met with a storm 
and put into Salem, Massachusetts, where Rice handed the 
ship back to her own crew. Again the Rover’s owners were 
lucky to escape a serious charge in the Vice-Admiralty 
Court. By the time they had paid the cost of Ben Collins’ 
foolish adventures their loss was heavy. “The whole 
Cruize,” lamented Simeon Perkins, “has seemed to be at- 
tended with Misfortune.” 

And so ended the last privateering voyage of the Rover. 
Under the command of Alec Godfrey she had won fame 
and fortune. Under rattle-headed Ben Collins she had 
lost her good name and all but ruined her owners. The 
little brig lay idle at a Liverpool wharf through the winter, 
with her guns and ammunition stored ashore, and at last 
the owners offered her for sale. In April, 1804, a Captain 
Wilkie came from Halifax, bought her for £725, and 
sailed her away. And that is all we know of her. She never 
turned up in her old home port again. 


8. Che Last of the “Rover” 


WueEN the Rover sailed over the Liverpool harbour bar 
for the last time, at nine o’clock on a spring morning in 
1804, she took with her many memories and something 
else. The fortunes of the famous little brig and of her 
first captain seemed bound together, for when the Rover 
sailed past Western Head and vanished forever from the 
port where she was born, the luck of Alexander Godfrey 
vanished with her. 

He worked hard at his shipping and trading business 
but the times were bad. Napoleon’s fleet and a swarm of 
French privateers in the West Indies again made the 
southern trade a dangerous and costly business for the 
Nova Scotians. The Americans, selling the same things 
there—fish and timber—had a great advantage, for Napo- 
leon now was anxious to stay on good terms with the 
United States and he made his privateers respect the 
American flag. As Mr. Perkins put it in his diary, “Our 
West Indian trade is so embarrassed by the great risk and 
high premium on our vessels, and the dull and low markets 
for fish and lumber occasioned by the United States, hav- 
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ing, in a manner, Free Trade to the West Indies, that we 
cannot carry on the business without Great Loss. We have 
no dependence but the fishery and trade, having no farms 
to resort to when trade fails. For these reasons the war 
operates more particularly against this town.” 

By the summer of 1804 Godfrey was forced to sell his 
ship and close his business. He looked about for a sea- 
going job. After some weeks he found one with the wealthy 
Halifax firm of Prescott & Lawson, who had bought Snow 
Parker’s brig Trusty in the spring. On a chilly morning in 
September Big Alec said goodbye to his wife and friends 
and took passage to Halifax in a coasting sloop. Like the 
Rover he was never to see home again. 

The Trusty had a cargo for the West Indies. Big Alec 
reached the islands safely, loaded a return cargo, and joined 
a naval convoy for the passage home. So far all was pros- 
perous; but somewhere amongst the Caribbees the Trusty 
had been boarded by an enemy more deadly than the 
Spaniards or the French. Mosquitoes carrying the fatal 
germs of Yellow Jack had infected several of her crew. The 
cabin-boy, Jokn Little, was the first to sicken and die, and 
the crew of the Trusty buried him at sea. Godfrey himself 
was desperately ill when the coast of Jamaica came in 
sight. He sent for the mate and told him to take the ship 
into Kingston harbour. ‘There might be a chance for his 
life in a hospital ashore; and if he was to die he wished to 
be buried on land, not in that shark-haunted sea. 


As the Trusty was about to enter Kingston harbour Big 


Alec breathed his last. ‘The seamen made a coffin and 
buried him ashore as he had wished, but they could not 
afford a tombstone and in its place they erected a piece of 
hardwood plank, shaped and polished, on which they had 
carved his name and the date of his death. He was forty- 
five years old—“‘a very great loss to the place, as he was 
a Stirring Capable man’’—so Simeon Perkins lamented 
when he heard the news. | 

The wooden marker eventually rotted away in the tropi- 
cal suns and rains, and Alexander Godfrey’s bones lie in a 
plot of Jamaican soil unidentified to this day. Some dis- 
tance from the old Kingston cemetery stands Fort Charles, 
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whose guns once guarded the port against the French. On 
its walls you will find a tablet with these words: 


In this place dwelt Horatio Nelson 
Ye who tread in his footsteps remember his glory 


Far away to the north in Nova Scotia, in the town of 
Liverpool where memories are long, where the people 
tread in brave men’s footprints every day of their lives, 
there is a tablet to the Canadian privateersmen who fought 
in Nelson’s time. But tablet or none, in Liverpool no one 
can ever forget Big Alec, his brig Rover, or the boy Harry 
who kept that long and desperate vigil in her magazine one 
hot day off the Spanish Main. 
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